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DEDICATION 


To the pupils of West Essex schools, past, 
present and future, this book is affectionately 
dedicated. Every boy and girl between the ages 
of nine and ninety should be familiar with past 
events in the section in which they live. 

To its readers may this little volume prove 
itself an interesting narrative, a source of infor- 
mation and an incentive for the study of the his- 
tories of the county, state and nation, is the wish 
of the author. 
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FOREWORD 


This book is the story of a country village, or rather 
of a group of country villages closely bound together as 
one municipality for nearly two centuries. The nine 
municipalities that have in recent years been called West 
Essex as a collective group were from 1798 until 1892 
designated as Caldwell and Livingston Townships. For 
ninety-nine years prior to that—1699 to 1798—both 
townships were included in Newark and the section was 
known as The Third Newark Land Grant. This name was 
seldom applied; the section was better known as the 
Horse Neck Tract. 

The Horse Neck Tract was opened for settlement in 
1699, but the settlers who went there prior to 1770 received 
no titles to their land which could be placed on record until 
1770 to 1774. It is known that during that early period 
of seventy-one to seventy-five years among the settlers 
were Goulds, Harrisons, Williams, Condits and many others 
whose descendants are still numerous in the section. First 
names of these early settlers are not recorded until land 
titles were given and therefore with very few exceptions 
no first names have been used in the story as told in Part 
One (The Horse Neck Tract). In Parts Two and Three 
first names as well as surnames have been used. 

At the suggestion of Charles Braunworth, a New 
York bookbinder and publisher then mayor of Roseland, 
the author began to collect data for the book in 1914. 
Opportunity to write the story did not present itself until 
the fall of 1926 when the author retired from the 
reportorial staff of the Newark Evening News. 

Handicapped by rapidly failing eyesight, the work of 
collecting and arranging the material has proved a 


gigantic task. Efforts were made to present the facts in 
narrative style; it is hoped that any literary imperfec- 
tions which may be noticed will be excused. 

For the part relating to Caldwell Presbyterian Church 
the author is indebted to a small church history written 
in 1872 by Rev. Charles T. Berry at that time pastor of 
the church. For those sections relating to occupations 
and modes of living in past days the late Morris B. 
Lindsley of Caldwell, the late George E. DeCamp of Rose- 
land and Thomas DeCamp of Verona, contributed much 
of the material. 

Modern civilization is founded upon the church and the 
school; without these aids to advancement mankind would 
soon revert back to savages. Efforts have been made to 
show the advances in educational facilities which the 
residents of West Essex have enjoyed since the founding 
of the first church society in 1720, the first free school 
where English was taught in 1770 and the first public 
library in 1787. 
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PROLOGUE ~ 
Before White Men Came 


= HEN white men first began the settlement of 
Ml that section of New Jersey of which this retro- 
spect tells, they found very few Indians. From 
these few the newcomers, Dutchmen from New 
York and from Holland, and Englishmen from Connecticut 
and from England, purchased from the Red Men the lands 
which they proposed to occupy. 

Further details of those purchases will be given in later 
chapters; suffice it to say here that for the prices paid the 
Red Men agreed to permit the White Men to hold certain 
territories outlined in the agreement. 

It may. be further stated that the aborigines faithfully 
kept their promises and that the New Jersey settlers were 
never molested. Having received payment, which included 
various articles of clothing, hatchets and other metal goods, 
guns, pistols and ammunition, and both beer and rum, the 
Indians took their departure for sections farther west. 

Never after the pale faces arrived in the section of 
which this story tells, was heard the sound of the Indian 
war whoop; never were the settlers awakened in the middle 
of the night to find their homes in flames; and never were 
captives burned at the stake. For many years following 
the sale of their lands, an occasional Indian would pass 
through the white settlements. In such cases they were 
always well treated and given a meal. 

One of the aborigines, known to all of the settlers as 
Indian John, remained until after the Revolution, when 
as an old man, he left the locality to join his tribe, the 
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Mohawks, which was occupying a government reservation 
in the western part of New York State. 

Was there ever a relatively large number of Indians 
residing in New Jersey? If so, where were their villages 
located, and to what tribe did they belong? 

These are questions which can not be answered with 
absolute certainty, but there still remains enough evidence 
of various kinds on which to base a surmise. 

Some one hundred or so miles to the south of Old Cald- 
well the white men found the Delawares; one hundred or 
so miles to the north lived the Five Nations. The former 
were peaceful folk with whom the white men of South 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware had little if any trouble. 
Those of the Five Nations were opposed to the white men 
and many of the braves joined the British armies in the 
Revolution in hopes of exterminating those who had taken 
up their lands, denuded their forests, driven out or killed 
the game and polluted many streams with mills along their 
borders. 

The eastern part of the section which lay between the 
hunting grounds of the great tribes was apparently a no- 
man’s land where few of the native Red Men made their 
homes. 

This surmise is based on the fact that nowhere in what 
is now Essex County, New Jersey, was located an Indian 
village. At least if such villages once existed no records 
of their existence are now obtainable. Many traces of 
former occupancy by the Red Men have been found in the 
Delaware river valley but not to the east of that section. 

The Indians have been painted to us as nomads and 
wanderers whose dwellings were of bark or of hides which 
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they could, and did, frequently move. This description 
of the Red Skins was true in part only. The tribesmen 
lived principally upon the result of the chase and fishing. 
In addition to these staple articles of diet provided by 
the braves, the women cultivated small patches of open 
land where they raised corn, pumpkins, and other things. 

The Spaniards who in the Fifteenth Century took 
possesion of Peru and Mexico and who explored our own 
Southwest and established the city of Sante Fe, were 
supplied with horses. Many horses escaped from their 
Spanish masters and were secured by the Indians. With 
the aid of horses it was possible to move an entire village 
within a few hours. However, early settlers in New Jersey 
had no horses until long after settlement was begun and 
long after all Indians had left the eastern section of the 
state; New Jersey Indians had no horses. 

The Indian brave, even in New Jersey where the Red 
Men never were plentiful, was undoubtedly a wanderer, 
but he had a home and a family to which to return. That 
home, crude as it was, usually contained some indispensible 
articles of furniture. Great stones hollowed out by ex- 
cessive labor with other stones were used for pounding 
corn kernels into meal; wooden vessels, hollowed out by 
fire, were used for many purposes. There were many 
other things which the Indian tepee contained. Many sites 
of ancient Indian villages have been determined by the 
finding of these articles, mostly broken ones, but occasion- 
ally perfect specimens as well. If there were ever such 
articles found in what is now Essex County, New Jersey, 
there is no record of the fact now obtainable. 

Every brave was equipped with a stone axe, a bow and 
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arrows. Articles needed for the home were mostly fash- 
joned by the women, but his weapons the brave himself 
made. These were his most precious possessions; if he 
would preserve life against wild beasts and against still 
wilder men of hostile tribes, the brave was compelled to 
be ever prepared. 

Precious as these various articles of war and the chase 
were to the brave, there were many of them found within 
recent years buried in West Essex fields. How they came 
there no one is now prepared to say. That they were there 
is evidenced by collections retained in many farm houses 
throughout the Passaic river flood plain all the way from 
Chatham to Two Bridges. 

Probably the finest of these collections is now owned 
by Mrs. Roy Douglas who resides in a century and a half 
old stone house in Undercliff road in Pine Brook on the 
Morris County side of the Upper Passaic river. This col- 
lection, which includes many different patterns of stone 
arrow and spear heads, axes and hammers, was made by 
Mrs. Douglas’s father, the late John Collerd. All were 
collected on his own farm. 

George Tuttle, whose home is on a farm near Swine- 
field bridge which has been in the possession of the Tuttle 
family since long before the Revolution, also has a wonder- 
ful collection of Indian relics of war and chase turned up 
at various times by the plow on the Tuttle homestead. 

How came these relics there? No one can now tell. It 
ig possible only to surmise, the actual facts will never be 
known. Because Indians were very few in this section 
when white men began its settlement; because no sites 
of Indian villages have ever been found here, and because 
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indian stone war weapons have been,found in such plentiful 
numbers, there are many old residents of the upper Passaic 
valley who believe that the lowlands along the river was 
once a great battle field. 

No Indian legends handed down from generation to 
generation attest this as a fact; no other proof is known 
to exist except the mute arrow and spear heads, the battle 
axes and the stone hammers. 

When Daniel Boone and other intrepid frontieersmen 
climbed over the Alleghany Mountains and entered what 
is now Kentucky, some one hundred fifty and more 
vears ago, they found it a hunting and fishing Paradise. 
No Indians were seen, no villages were found; there was 
nothing at first to indicate the region was inhabited by 
the Red Men. 

This impression of the country’s being uninhabited was 
very soon dissipated. Boone himself was captured several 
times by small groups of braves but always managed to 
escape. These braves were seldom accompanied by squaws. 
It was then learned that no Indian tribes claimed Kentucky. 
Several fierce tribes had their homes in the country north 
of the Ohio river and other tribes, equally fierce and war- 
ike, inhabited the section south of the Cumberland river. 
A greater part of the great state of Kentucky lying be- 
tween these streams was known as “‘The Dark and Bloody 
Ground.” Men who crossed the rivers and entered the 
Kentucky state took their lives in their hands. Skulking 
savages who had crossed the rivers, either from the north 
or from the south, went there prepared to kill or to be 
killed. 

Was the western part of Essex County such a “Dark 
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and Bloody Ground,’’ as that which Boone found? Who 
can tell? Did the Mohawks and the Delawares meet on 
the upper Passaic flood plain to settle disputes with spear 
and battle axe, to vanquish or to be vanquished? 

In one respect at least, the upper Passaic flood plain 
resembled Kentucky in Boone’s time; it was a Paradise for 
game and fish. The great Kentucky wilderness, in area 
many hundred times that bordering the New Jersey stream, 
was the scene of engagements of man to man or small 
group against small group, a guerilla warfare which con- 
tinued generation after generation, but with no conclusive 
battle and no conclusive ending. 

It is doubtful that there is any section in Kentucky 
where weapons of war and the chase have been lost in 
such numbers on so small an area as here in Western 
Essex County in New Jersey. We can not say how these 
weapons were lost but it is possible (probable, many be- 
lieve) that on New Jersey soil were once fought battles 
as destructive in life, and as important in a way as those 
fought at Waterloo or at Gettysburg. 

William Parker Teed of Roseland, recently deceased 
who made a deep study of the question, firmly believed 
that at some time, probably many generations back, there 
had been fought a great battle. Mr. Teed wrote a poem 
which expresses his belief. With the consent of Mr. 
Teed’s widow and his son, Dr. J. Roland Teed, the poem is 
here published. 

There are many people in Essex County who will not 
agree with Mr. Teed in his surmise. But, until a better 
explanation is given there are many who will believe that 
he is right. 
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MILLIE MAH WAH 


One day I hied me to the river 

Thinking I might catch some fish; 
Rode down in a neighbor’s flivver 

In all the state that one could wish. 


Then my neighbor drove back homeward, 
I tramped below the Swinefield bridge 
With my bait and fishing tackle 
Near a sunny, sandy ridge. 


And I sat me on a tree stump, 
As all lazy anglers will; 

Then I fished and heard a frog jump, 
Which produced a feeble thrill. 


But my luck was all against me; 
Did not get a single bite; 

Then leaned back against a birch tree, 
Concluded I would wait ’till night. 


And sitting there I saw a stone axe, 
On the ground quite near my side, 

Fashioned by the native Red Men 
Who long ago did here abide. 


Then I wondered why its owner 

Had left it lying on the ground, 
That had cost such patient labor, 

As had many others strewn around. 
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For I knew that every dwelling, 
All along this river near, 
Had collections plainly telling 
That the Indians once camped here. 


And I mused, and mused, and wondered, 
With this weapon in my hand, 

When, Behold! I must have slumbered, 
There appeared a much changed land. 


Mighty oaks were standing, waving, 
They seemed to tower to the sky; 
Saw a youthful black bear raving 
At some bees he’d robbed near by. 


Then I saw a stately maiden 

Her features tanned by summer suns; 
Such a gentle way and graceful figure 

No gallant lad would wish to shun. 


Her clothes were made of soft fawn leather, 
And around her neck were hung 

Many polished teeth and talons 
From her victims deftly wrung. 


When she approached I gently asked her, 
“Are you not a stranger here?” 

Then she spoke and softly answered, 
“My lover comes but once a year. 
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“When we meet and mourn our people, 
Who in battle all were slain 

Fighting ’gainst the cruel Mohawks 
Long ago on this green plain. 


“Now he’s coming! Hist! He’s coming! 
I seem to hear his voice so plain, 
Calling me his Millie Mahwah, 
Now we’ll meet to mourn again.” 


Then I listened, heard no calling, 
And I sadly told her so. 

When she cried, “Oh! Father Mahwah, 
Great chief of the Ramapo. 


Where the wigwams of our warriors, 
The Delawares, our tribesmen, stood 
Along that peaceful, crystal river 
Sheltered by a mighty wood.” 


And she said, “It was the custom 
In the pleasant month of May 
For my tribesmen in their birch boats 
To come here and fish, and stay. 


“And my lover, Eagle Feather, 
Bravest warrior of our tribe, 
Dreaded by a subtle Mohawk 
Who wanted me to be his bride. 
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“On a fated day in springtime, 
The Delawares and Mohawks met, 
Met and fought and slew each other 
’Till this soil with gore was wet. 


“And right here where you are sitting 
Eagle Feather fought the foe; 

Fought that hated Mohawk suitor 
And I saw each life’s blood flow. 


“Fought with tomahawk and hand spear; 
Soon their strength had fairly fled. 
Fought, then fell and rose together, 
At last fell down and both were dead. 


“And that axe you now are holding 
Caused the hated Mohawk’s death 

And the flint spear you see molding 
Deprived my lover of his breath. 


“Now he’s coming! Listen! LISTEN! 
I seem to hear his voice so plain, 
Calling me his Millie Mahwah, 
Now we'll meet to mourn again.” 


Then was solved the worn out query, 
Solved completely to my mind, 

Why these weapons were not hoarded 
Were so carelessly left behind. 
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Then I felt a sudden twitching 
And the axe fell from my hand; 
Realized that I still was fishing; 
Soon had a catfish on the land. 


And at evening while returning 

That low, sweet voice with its refrain 
In my breast produced a burning; 

“Now we'll meet to mourn again.” 


You may think this legend’s fishy; 
You may say it is not true 

But Ill say it just came to me 
As I’ve related it to you. 


If all things were quite as real 
As that day dream seemed to me 
Then many hearts would never feel 
The misery of uncertainty. 
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The Horse Neck Tract 
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CHAPTER I 
The Birthday of Our Nation 






x the First Continental Congress, representing all 
Ls of the thirteen English colonies on American 

soil, met in the old statehouse in Philadelphia 
and adopted the Declaration of Independence, that section 
- of what is now Essex County, New Jersey, which is 
located between the crest of First Watchung Mountain 
and the upper Passaic river, was still almost a wilderness. 
That beautiful section was then known as Horse Neck. 
Here and there within practically fifty square miles of 
territory which Horse Neck covered, hardy pioneers had 
established rough homes and were wresting a scanty living 
from the soil. Perhaps in that entire section at that time 
there were not to exceed two hundred families. 

Isolated, with farms widely scattered and without access 
to either schools or churches, it would seem as though in 
Horse Neck, if anywhere, the people would be little inter- 
ested in the work which the Continental Congress was 
doing. The reverse, however, was the fact; in no place 
in the colonies was the rejoicing over that declaration more 
enthusiastic or more genuine. 

To understand this attitude on the part of those New 
Jersey farmers whose homes were planted in the section 
now comprising Caldwell, West Caldwell, North Caldwell, 
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Verona, Essex Fells and Roseland boroughs, and the town- 
ships of Caldwell, Cedar Grove and Livingston, it will be 
necessary to turn still farther backward and see what had 
previously happened in Horse Neck. 

In 1666, just one hundred and ten years prior to the 
signing of the famous declaration, a group of Puritans 
from several small towns in the Connecticut river valley in 
Connecticut, purchased a tract of land on the west side of 
the lower Passaic river extending westward about four 
miles to the base of First Watchung Mountain. The follow- 
ing year (1667) the western limit of the colony was ex- 
tended about one mile farther to the mountain crest. 

Both of these purchases were made from the Lords 
Proprietors, to whom the Duke of York had given New 
Jersey after the conquest of the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam in 1664. The colonists also secured deeds from 
the Indians. The Connecticut river colonists called their 
settlement Newark. 

Thirty-three years later—1699—those in authority in 
the Newark colony deemed it advisable to extend the bound- 
ary still farther westward. Very few Indians remained 
in the section desired, but to insure future friendship with 
the aborigines, these few were consulted and they agreed 
to abandon the country to the white men for the sum of 
one-hundred thirty English pounds, or what was then about 
three-hundred-twenty-five dollars. The negotiations were 
made for the colonists by Ensign Johnson and Jonathan 
Pierson of the Newark Colony. The deed for Horse Neck 
was not secured from the Red Men until 1702, but a few 
hardy settlers were already located there. 

Efforts were also made at that time to secure a grant 
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for the land from the proprietors but these efforts failed. 
This failure was due, in part at least, to the fact that the 
proprietors were in trouble with the English home govern- 
ment. They gave up their charter in 1701 and this was 
accepted by Queen Anne in 1702. | 

It was believed in Newark that a grant for Horse Neck 
had been secured from the proprietors. Anyway, the 
Newark authorities had a deed for the property signed by 
the Indians and the western tract was thrown open for 
settlement. 

The last tract purchased by the Newark Colony, that of 
Horse Neck, did not comprise all of what is now designated 
West Essex; according to official surveys made at the time, 
it comprised about thirteen-thousand-five-hundred acres, or 
a little more than twenty square miles. The boundaries, 
as well as can now be ascertained, were First Mountain 
crest on the east, Monusing path (now Mt. Pleasant avenue, 
Livingston) on the south; the Passaic river, from what is 
now Cook’s Bridge, connecting Livingston and Hanover, 
northward to Pine Brook, on the west, and a line from Pine 
Brook to the mountain crest, on the north. 

Much of this land consisted of rough, stony, mountain 
slope covered with a heavy forest. On the low lands border- 
ing the upper Passaic there were large tracts of open 
meadow land, but this, although very valuable for wild hay 
it produced, could not be utilized for the cultivation of other 
crops because of its frequent over-flow following heavy 
storms. | 

To reach Horse Neck from Newark, the settlers con- 
structed three roads about two miles apart which passed 
through breaks in the mountain crest. These breaks, or 
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natural passes, still remain the only direct routes from 
Newark to West Essex. Through these passes now extend 
Bloomfield, Eagle Rock and Mt. Pleasant avenues. The 
one first mentioned is several hundred feet lower and the 
grade much lighter than the other two. Bloomfield avenue 
now carries many times the volume of traffic that is carried 
by the other two avenues combined. It may be safely 
stated that such was the condition almost from the start 
of the settlement. 

Because of its inaccessability and the nature of the land 
after reaching it, settlement in the Horse Neck tract was 
very slow. It was estimated that in 1725, twenty-six years 
after the tract was opened, not more than fifty English 
families were located within its boundaries. 

As to who was the actual first English settler in Horse 
Neck we have no means of now knowing. We do know, 
however, that in 1744, when a great injustice was done 
to the actual settlers, the Gould, Harrison, Baldwin, Crane, 
Ward, Wade, Personette, DeCamp, Williams, Kent, Teed, 
Condit and many other families whose descendants are yet 
numerous here, were among the number. Many of these 
were direct descendants of the first Newark settlers. 

In 1679, thirteen years after the settlement of Newark, 
a number of Dutchmen from Bergen secured from the 
Indians a large tract of land bordering the Passaic river 
north of the Newark line. In 1684, fifteen years prior to 
the Horse Neck purchase by the English, this grant of land 
was approved by the Lords Proprietors. The tract was 
named Acquackanonk by the Dutch, a name which part of 
the section still bears. 

Many of these Dutchmen treked through what is now _ 
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known as Great Notch and took up lands in the lower part 
of the Peckman river valley in what is now known as Cedar 
Grove. Others continued on and, rounding the northern 
end of Second Watchung Mountain at what is now Singac, 
took up lands in what is now Fairfield in Caldwell Town- 
ship. This land the Dutchmen settled some ten or twelve 
years before any English settlers crossed the mountains 
from Newark. 

Like the English, the Dutch brought into the section 
names which have remained more or less prominently ever 
since. Among these were: ‘‘The Blauvelts and Van Nesses, 
the Franciscos and the Spiers, who’ve been serving roast 
pig dinners for the past two hundred years. 

There may also be mentioned the names Jacobus, Van 
Duyne, Vreeland and at least a dozen others as among the 
first Dutch comers. By the way, most of the Spiers spell 
their names Speer now. 

The Dutch in the northern part of Horse Neck increased 
in numbers far more rapidly than did the English in the 
central and southern sections. In 1720, the Dutch organ- 
ized a Reformed church society which has since continued. 
A log meeting house was erected in the same year. No 
other church was built in what we now term West Essex 
until 1784. The story of that church, the Caldwell Presby- 
terian, will be told later. 

As previously stated, in making the third purchase of 
land (the Horse Neck tract) it was believed in Newark 
that a properly executed deed was secured from the pro- 
prietors. Whether a proprietory deed ever existed can not 
now be definitely ascertained. <A fire in 1744 destroyed 
the home of Jonathan Pierson in Newark and with it a 
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number of valuable papers, one of which may have been 
the alleged Horse Neck grant. 

New Jersey became what was known as a crown colony 
when Queen Anne accepted the territory from the pro- 
prietors in 1702. It was restored to the heirs of the original 
proprietors, Sir George Carteret and Lord William Berke- 
ley, a short time later. As no Proprietory deed for the 
sale of the Horse Neck tract to Newark could be found, the 
proprietors demanded payment from the settlers for such 
land as had been settled. This was refused. During the 
administration of the original proprietors the Colonial 
Assembly had passed a law forbidding settlers paying 
Indians for land and therefore, it was held, the Indian deed 
was worthless. 

Following the refusal of payment by the Horse Neck 
farmers for the lands which they held and on which their 
rude homes had been erected; lands which they deemed 
their own by every legal and moral right, the proprietors 
from Perth Amboy, which was then the seat of proprietory 
government, sent a force of men into Horse Neck. Several 
farmers were seized, taken to Newark and confined in jail. 

Quickly the news of the outrage spread from farm to 
farm. The matter was angrily discussed and word was 
passed for the men of the section to meet. Just where 
that gathering was held it is now impossible to say, but 
from traditions handed down from that far passed day 
it is believed that the scene was laid in what is now Verona. 

The discussion was not long in progress when some one 
shouted that there was no use talking and the suggestion 
was made that the settlers march down to Newark jail 
and free their friends. The suggestion was met with 
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applause and in a few minutes the farmers were on their 
way. ; 

It was a motley crew of one hundred or more pioneers, 
armed with huge flint-lock guns, scythes and threshing flails 
cnat made its descent upon the peaceful little village of 
Newark. Their clothing was made of linsey-woolsey, a 
rough cloth with a linen warp and a woolen woof, the ma- 
terial of which was raised, carded, spun and woven on the 
farms, and caps of coon or some other kind of skin. Their 
foot covering was moccasins, one of the useful things, the 
making of which had been learned from the Indians. 

Residents of Newark village came out from their homes 
in force to watch the proceedings. None, however, made 
any attempt to interfere. Why should they? The author- 
ities of Newark, of which settlement Horse Neck was con- 
sidered as an outlying part, had, as they supposed, pur- 
chased the land and it was from Newark that the settlers 
had secured their individual deeds for the properties they 
held. The sympathies of the villagers were with the 
farmers. 

If there were any in the viewing crowd who felt dis- 
posed to assist the farmers, they refrained from doing so. 
Neither was there help given to the jailors; those in charge 
of the jail represented the proprietors and not the village. 

Demand was made by the mob—the invaders of the 
village could not be designated by a more complimentary 
name—for the release of their neighbors; the release was 
made and then those who had accomplished their ends, re- 
turned to their homes on the western side of the mountain. 
With them went those who had been held in duress vile. 
Not a shot had been fired and not a man had been harmed. 
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The Horse Neck Riots, as the act of the farmers was 
afterward called, was the first act of armed resistance to 
constituted tyranous English government in New Jersey 
and one of the first, if not actually the first, of such acts 
in any of the thirteen colonies. Although residents of every 
one of the colonies, both crown and proprietory then 
opposed the heavy taxation and the many acts of restriction 
imposed by the British authorities, they were not as yet 
organized for concerted revolt. However, the example set 
by the Horse Neck rioters proved that successful resistance 
could be made. 

The little town of Lexington, ten miles northwest of 
Boston, was the scene, April 19, 1775, of the first bloodshed 
in the war of Revolution. What was done on that memor- 
able day is known to all students of American history and 
has been immortalized in literature by two lines in one of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s poems in which he says: 


“°T was here the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


No monument marks the scene of the Horse Neck riots; 
the story is told only in local histories confined to a small 
section, and no where in poetry. N evertheless, to residents 
of New Jersey, the story of that riot should today stand 
out as a momentous event that helped to inspire the love 
of liberty and resistance to tyranny. 

The Goulds, Harrisons, Baldwins, Brookses, Condits, 
Cooks, and many others of the old time West Essex resi- 
dents should be, and undoubtedly are, proud of the inde- 
pendence shown by their ancestors. It is proved by army 
records that those names have appeared as volunteers in 
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every war fought by our country in. the past one hundred 
fifty years. 

No further arrests of land owners in the Horse Neck 
tract were made by the proprietors but heavy pressure 
was brought to bear upon them as individuals; a long 
drawn out law suit followed. This suit was decided for 
the English proprietors and Mr. Settler was forced to 
surrender. Many of those land owners were compelled to 
pay for the acres which they had cleared for cultivation; 
some few of the residents, either too poor to pay or inspired 
by the geat injustice to which they were subjected, aban- 
doned their homes and went elsewhere to make a living. 

More than thirty years elapsed between that memorable 
riot and the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
but the time was far too short for those who had been so 
oppressed to forget the oppression or its source. 

As stated in the first part of this chapter there was no 
place in all of this broad land where the people had more 
cause for hatred against English rule, as then meted out 
to the settlers, than had the people residing in Horse Neck. 

The news of the action of the First Continental Con- 
gress was sent both north and south from Philadelphia 
by riders on swift horses and by vessels plying along the 
coast. Residents of Horse Neck, less than one hundred 
miles from the Quaker City, probably received word within 
two days after John Hancock had attached his name to 
the immortal document in a hand that could be read by 
the King of England without the aid of spectacles, and by 
the others from each of the thirteen colonies. 

What public action was taken by Horse Neck people 
when the news of that greatest of all United States events 
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did reach them, we have no means of knowing. Perhaps, 
as there were then no public meeting places, within the 
Horse Neck limits, no public demonstration at all was 
made. It may be safely predicted, however, that coon skin 
caps were thrown into the air and that full lungs almost 
burst with the joyous shouts of practically every man as 
he individually heard the story for the first time. 

The English proprietory government may have had a 
legal right to land which they seized; at least the courts 
so declared, but morally the settlers were entitled to the 
lands which they had cleared with so much labor and on 
Which their homes were located. . 

It was not until 1774, thirty years after the riots, that 
everything was settled and deeds given to those who owned 
properties. These deeds conveyed the land from the West 
Jersey Patent to about 150 persons, some eighty of whom 
made their choice of lands in what are now Caldwell, West 
Caldwell and Caldwell Township. 

As a finale of the property transfer, maps showing the 
entire tract with such roads as were then opened, were pre- 
sented to each and every land owner in Horse Neck. These 
maps were made from surveys under the direction of 
Thomas Milledge. They were approved by Lord Stirling 
and Samuel Ogden, both of whom were owners of one hun- 
dred or more acres in what is now Clinton road in West 
Caldwell. These men acted for the proprietors in making 
the surveys. 

As far as can be learned, there is not a single one of 
those old time maps now in existence. Borough Engineer 
J. Sylvester Provost of Caldwell has a blue-print copy, 
which by number shows each farm. A list of the owners 
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is given at one side of the map opposite the number of 
the farm occupied. The names of Henry and Simeon Harri- 
son head the lists. The section still contains many descend- 
ants of those pioneers. The largest individual property 
owner was Caleb Hetfield, who owned all of the land west 
of what is now Passaic avenue to the river, and from 
Bloomfield avenue south to Harrison avenue. This with 
some thirty or forty acres near what is now the center 
of Caldwell Borough, comprised about one thousand two 
hundred acres. 

The Henry Harrison farm, as shown on that old time 
map, comprised the greater portion of what is now desig- 
nated the West-Over subdivision of Caldwell and West 
Caldwell. The property remained in the Harrison family 
and the deeds received from the proprietory government 
at Perth Amboy in 1774, were retained until about twenty 
years ago, when the property was purchased by Mrs. Fill- 
more Condit who developed it for residential property. 

Practically all of the extreme northern section of Horse 
Neck, including the greater part of what are now Fairfield 
and Cedar Grove, was settled by the Dutch. These Dutch- 
men had secured title to their holdings through the Acqu- 
ackanonk Grant. They were not disturbed. A few Dutch- 
men, who had taken up lands in the section which they 
believed had been bought from the Indians and also from 
the proprietors, were compelled to get deeds. 

The list of Dutch included several Van Nesses, Spiers 
and Jacobsons. Descendants of the latter now spell their 
names Jacobus. Franciscos and Kents were also included 
in the list of Dutch settlers compelled to get titles in 1774 
for their holdings. 
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The Provost map shows the Little Piece, parts of the 
Big Piece, the Hetfield and the Swinefield natural meadows 
cut into long narrow strips extending from the cultivatable 
high land to the river. Practically every upland farmer 
secured one of these strips in addition to his farm site. 
The hay thus secured was the farmers’ main stay in the 
feeding of cattle during the winter. 

The roads shown on the Provost map are not named, 
but they follow lines of present time roads. In fact they 
include nearly all of the main thoroughfares still existing 
in 1927, a period of one hundred fifty-three years. These 
highways include what are now Old road, Clinton road, 
Ridge road, Prospect avenue, Lakeside avenue, Grove ave- 
nue, Mountain avenue, Roseland avenue, Fairfield avenue, 
Fairfield road, Horse Neck road and Two Bridges road. 

Perhaps in the long run, it was for the best that the 
proprietory government at Perth Amboy took steps to 
compel settlers to secure deeds for their properties. The 
titles thus secured were made a matter of official record 
and there could be no dispute as to ownership. Had the 
proprietory government at the start gone at the matter 
in a more conciliatory way there would have been far less 
animosity shown on the part of the settlers, and the Horse 
Neck Riot would have never occurred. These men, who 
had lived and worked in the open could not brook the 
imprisonment of their friends. 

The final act in the great drama which agitated the 
residents of Horse Neck for thirty years (1744-1774) came 
to an end one year before the battle of Lexington and two 
years before the immortal Declaration of Independence 
was signed. Those men who had made a thirty year con- 
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tinuous fight for what they believed to be their rights were 
willing and anxious to continue the fight; that they did 
their part in the gaining of national independence the next 
chapter will show. 

The Lord Stirling mentioned as having been one of 
those who made the transfer of titles to land from the 
English proprietors to the colonists, was an English noble- 
man. The farm which he secured in what is now West 
Caldwell was one of the finest in the entire tract. On it 
he built what was then a rather pretentious frame dwelling, 
but which would be considered a very modest structure 
today. This residence was known as “Stirling Castle.” It 
was destroyed by fire in 1912, having served as a residence 
for about one hundred thirty-eight years. 

Although a member of the English Peerage, Lord Stirl- 
ing appeared contented with his Horse Neck home on which 
he continued to reside at least part of the time until his 
death early in the Nineteenth Century. During that eight 
year struggle made by the Colonists to secure their inde- 
pendence from English misrule, Lord Stirling took no active 
part either for or against the crown. Had he favored and 
remained loyal to the crown, his Horse Neck lands would 
have been confiscated and he would have been forced to 
vacate the country as were many men during the war and 
the first few years after the war ended. 
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CHAPTER II 


Before and During the Revolution 


HO was the first Englishman to climb the moun- 
tain slopes and erect a home in the Horse Neck 
tract? Where was that first home located? 
In what year was it built? 

These are questions which can not now be answered. 
Records regarding the partition of lands and dates of settle- 
ment in the first two purchases by the Newark colonists, 
for which they had deeds both from the Indians and the 
Lords Proprietors, were carefully made and recorded. This 
was not the case in regards to the third purchase known 
as the Horse Neck tract. Deeds for the third purchase 
were secured from the Indians only; these records were 
burned in the fire which destroyed the Pierson home. 

Although we can not tell the settler’s name nor the 
exact time of his settlement in Horse Neck, there are many 
things we may surmise. Negotiations for the purchase of 
the tract were begun with the Indians in 1699, but it may 
have been several years later before any portion of that 
land was transferred to an individual owner. Of this we 
may be sure: the first home (or homes if several settlers 
entered the section at about the same time) was located 
near a brook or spring, it was constructed of logs or of 
slabs, undoubtedly of the latter if the settler depended 
upon his own efforts only. It must be remembered that 
those first settlers made no effort to secure any kind of 
local government until just before the Revolution when 
two small schools were started and just after the war 
when a church society was formed. 
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When Newark was settled, its residents were given 
certain civil rights and local questions were considered at 
town meetings; how much or how little part the Horse 
Neck settlers had in that government, we now have no 
means of knowing. We may well believe that Horse Neck 
had little, not much, to say in town affairs. 

Whether of slabs or of logs, those first homes were 
very small and very crude affairs. As time progressed, 
homes were built of a better quality. Houses constructed 
of logs with the upper and lower sides of each log leveled 
with the broadaxe, could be made very comfortable. Prior 
to 1770, there were a few frame buildings of one and one- 
half stories in height. Very few houses were erected that 
had full upper stories; our ancestors seemed to thrive in 
low-ceilinged, poorly-ventilated sleeping rooms. Many 
farm houses still standing in what was Horse Neck, were 
originally one and one-half stories. Many such structures 
were raised to two full stories within the past half century. 

As late as 1770, Major Caleb Hetfield, the largest prop- 
erty owner, said that he could not raise grain enough to 
feed his family. Mr. Hetfield must have meant small 
grains—wheat, rye, buckwheat, barley and oats—such as 
were raised in Europe. Indian corn could be and was 
raised by the settlers from the start. To raise corn and 
pumpkins in the uncleared forests the settlers girdled the 
trees and took away the bark; the trees died and threw 
little shade; the food plants were grown in the open spaces 
between the standing dead timbers. 

Both corn and pumpkins remained chief articles of farm 
provender for many years. Few people of today eat Indian 
corn except the sweet varieties served while green. Pump- 
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kins are used only for pies. Both corn and pumpkin bread 
were more common than wheat bread on many farm house 
tables in Horse Neck until long after the Revolution. 

The early Dutch settlers in Horse Neck followed the 
streams; the English climbed over the mountains. The 
Dutch found in the level plain which is now Clinton and 
Fairfield, a land much to their liking. To a people who 
had come from the Netherlands where farms, and many 
towns also, lay below the level of the Elbe, the Rhine, and 
Zuyder Zee, the waters of which were held back by great 
dikes, the moist bottom lands of Big and Little Piece 
Meadows must have seemed a paradise. The English found 
in the rugged slopes a region which demanded constant 
toil to make the homes they desired. 

Neither the Dutch nor the English interfered one with 
the other. Each nationality had chosen that which seemed 
to them best and each proceeded in their own way. Both 
the Dutch and the English, at least those first settlers in 
Horse Neck, were firm believers in religion. The Dutch 
Reformed Church was founded upon the teachings of John 
Knox and John Calvin; the Puritan English and the Presby- 
terian Scotch derived their religious beliefs from the same 
sources. The members of the two nationalities had much 
in common; each found the other to be good neighbors. 
However, difference in language kept them more or less 
apart. 

Continuing to follow up the streams, the Dutch settled 
in Montville, Pompton Plains and Pompton, in all of which 
places they built churches within a very few years. In 
1720, a sacred edifice of logs was erected in what is now 
Fairfield. The Fairfield Church, it is stated by some his- 
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torians, was the third of the Dutch Reformed faith estab- 
lished in New Jersey; the first was organized in Hacken- 
sack. 

Probably in no section of either New Jersey or New 
York State did the Dutch retain the language of their 
ancestors more tenaciously than they did in Horse Neck. 
There still remain in what is now West Essex several 
Van Duynes, Van Nesses and others who have reached 
the age of three score years and ten, whose parents used 
the Dutch language exclusively at home when they them- 
selves were children. Those parents were of the fifth and 
sixth generation of the original settlers. Services were 
held in the Fairfield church once each month in the Dutch 
language until only a short time prior to the Civil war. 
According to Rev. Charles T. Berry all services in that 
church were in Dutch until about the year 1800. Services 
in English were occasionally held after that. 

The English as well as the Dutch spread out from 
Horse Neck. The Dutch followed the streams to the north. 
The English went to the south and west. Some few Eng- 
lish that settled in what are now Hanover, Whippany, 
Parsippany, Morristown and Madison may have reached 
the lands in Morris County where they carved out farms 
and homes, by way of roads through Horse Neck, but by 
far the greater number of Morris County settlers rounded 
First Mountain at the southern end at what is now 
Millburn. 

Elizabeth, now the county seat of Union County, was 
the first colonial capital. Settlers in eastern Morris County 
secured their land titles from the Lords Proprietors or 
their representatives in Elizabeth. Perth Amboy did not 
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become the seat of proprietory government until New 
Jersey ceased to be a crown colony. 

The first settlers in eastern Morris established a church 
society in Whippany in 1719 and the same year a church 
society was formed in Orange. These two places of wor- 
ship, in addition to the old First Church in Newark afforded 
devotional facilities to such of the Horse Neck people as 
chose to attend. 

Roads were so poor and distances were so great that 
the church attendance from the third Newark land pur- 
chase was limited. A church was built in Morristown in 
1740 and another in Madison in 1748. 

The first Whippany church was deserted in 1755 and 
the worshippers formed two societies, one of which built 
a church at Hanover and the other at Parsippany. Both 
the Hanover and Parsippany church societies now consider 
their beginning as that of the original Whippany church, 
1719. 

No effort was made by the English to establish a church 
society in the Horse Neck tract until about 1770, one hun- 
dred four years after the founding of Newark and seventy- 
one years after the opening of the tract for settlement. 
Beginning that year services conducted by Rev. Jedediah 
Chapman of Orange, Rev. Joseph Green of Parsippany, 
Rev. Jacob Green of Hanover, and Rev. James Caldwell 
of Elizabeth, were held occasionally in private homes and 
in barns. 

Mr. Caldwell liked Horse Neck so well that he secured 
a piece of land on which it is presumed he expected later 
to build a home. If such was his intention, war activities 
prevented it being carried out. That property was sold 
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many years later for taxes; it now forms a part of the 
Marcus S. Crane farm in Passaic avenue, West Caldwell. 

Between 1770 and 1774 efforts were made to organize 
a church society and to erect a church building in what is 
now Caldwell Borough. Timber for the proposed sacred 
edifice was cut and partly hewn, but the building was never 
erected. Immediately following the firing of the gun which 
began the war in Lexington and Concord, Mass., the work 
of the church building was abandoned. Before that work 
could be resumed after the close of the war much of the 
material which had been gathered became decayed and 
worthless. 

Many of the great fortunes in New York were founded 
on the fur trade. In Colonial days and for many years 
following, hundreds of Dutchmen and Indians in Dutch 
employ, spread all over the country within a radius of 
two hundred miles of Manhattan Island in search of the 
beaver, the mink and the otter. The pelts from these 
animals were taken to the city from whence they were 
shipped to Europe to supply the demands of wealth. 

In no place within that two-hundred mile radius were 
fur bearing animals more plentiful then they were in the 
low lands bordering the upper Passaic river between what 
is now Chatham and Two Bridges. It was just on the 
border in this trapper’s paradise that the Dutch in Horse 
Neck made their homes. The sale of the furs there taken 
made the Dutch far more prosperous than were their Eng- 
lish neighbors located on the mountain slopes. 

Of course the English settlers also took some furs, but 
the number in no way compared with those taken by the 
Dutch. Wolves and bears roamed through the forests 
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everywhere and were often shot or trapped. The hides of 
these animals brought a small price in the fur markets 
of the time. Such furs were generally kept at home for 
robes and blankets. 

Deer also were plentiful in that long ago time, in fact 
they have never been entirely destroyed in Essex County, 
and every year a few bucks are shot within less than a 
dozen miles from the court house in Newark, the center 
of a population of more than one-half million people. Deer 
hides were in great demand by the settlers themselves, 
seldom were any sold. With the hair removed and the 
skin tanned in Indian style, these hides were used for 
moccasins, gloves and other articles of clothing. 

Spotted bobcats, so called because of their short bobbed 
tails; tufted lynx and tawny panthers were occasionally 
seen and were the most dreaded of all the wild animals. 
These huge cats frequently dined on the settlers’ cattle. 
Bears too sometimes would attack lambs, calves and pigs, 
but their depredations were not as numerous or as serious 
as were those of the cats. 

That bears, panthers and wild cats were difficult to 
exterminate is proved by the fact that numbers were killed 
in the Horse Neck tract long after the Revolution. 

With better lands, nearer access to natural meadow 
land for a hay crop and with abundant furs to gather right 
near home, the Dutch in Horse Neck prospered more than 
did the English. Even prior to the Revolution, many Dutch 
residences, one and one-half story structures, were erected 
of neatly cut brown stone. Many others of the same class 
were built after the war. Among the latter was the third 
Fairfield church building erected in 1805. That church 
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building, now one-hundred twenty-seven years old and still 
standing, from present appearances will be used for 
Divine worship for at Jeast another century. The first 
two church buildings in Fairfield were of logs. 

A drive today, over any of the good roads in Fairfield 
or in Cedar Grove, will disclose many stone houses which 
have stood upward of a century and are still in use. Mcst 
of the stone for these buildings was taken from a brown 
stone quarry in Little Falls. 

According to Rev. Charles T. Berry, as told in his his- 
tory of Caldwell Presbyterian Church, there were very few 
English settlers until after the Revolution had been won, 
who had better than log houses and these of a nature that 
would not exclude winter storms. 

As to the character of these Englishmen who had settled 
at that early date in Horse Neck, Mr. Berry describes 
them as coming from devout, God-fearing people, who, 
because of their remoteness from churches or other places 
of worship, had fallen into bad ways. They indulged, Mr. 
Berry says, in rough sports and attended horse-racing and 
cock-fighting even when held on the Sabbath Day. Mr. 
Berry also says that many were illiterate, not even being 
able to write their own names. 

Mr. Berry does not state the exact period when the 
Sabbath horse-racing was done, it must have been a short 
time only, prior to the Revolution. The earliest settlers 
took cattle but not horses with them into the wilderness. 
Cattle could live, thrive, and work on the wild herbage 
during most of the year. Horses required something more 
substantial for a steady diet. Horse-racing, perhaps a little 
of which was done on Sunday, remained a favorite sport 
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among the people of what had been Horse Neck for many 
years after Mr. Berry’s book was written in 1872. 

As to illiteracy among the younger generation whose 
fathers were the first settlers; those early English 
pioneers had come from the same Puritan stock that had 
settled in New England, had founded Harvard and Yale 
universities and then had come to New Jersey where they 
established Nassau Hall in Newark. The latter educational 
institution became Princeton College. Most Horse Neck 
settlers saw to it that their children received the first 
rudiments of education at least. 

As far as can now be learned, the first school house 
erected in Horse Neck, in which the teaching was in Eng- 
lish, was in a log building located in what is now West 
Caldwell. Another school was started in Verona. They 
were both built about 1770. “The Dominy” was the title 
given by the Dutch Reformed church members to their 
spiritual director who was both a preacher and a teacher. 
A school presided over by “The Dominy” was maintained 
by the Dutch many years prior to the establishment of a 
school by the English. The first. school in what is now 
Caldwell Borough was located on the common in 1785 and 
was maintained by the church. 

So far in this narrative of the past in Horse Neck, the 
early inhabitants have been divided as Dutch and English. 
When the Newark government was formed in 1666, it was 
agreed that the town should be open to all who wished to 
settle there; that all comers would be protected in their 
civil rights but that no one except members of some form 
of Congregational church would be permitted to hold office 
in the settlement. 
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The restriction as to office holding was later brushed 
aside but permission for settlers of all creeds and nation- 
alities to come into the town was never withdrawn. The 
result was, that among the new comers were a number of 
Scotchmen and also a pumber of French Hugenots who 
had fled to America to escape religious persecution. The 
Campbell, Canfield and MacChesney families, still quite 
prominent in the section, had Scotchmen an ancestors; the 
Personettes and the DeCamps are proud that French blooé 
flows in their veins. They are descendants of men who 
fled from France because of religious persecution. 

When the Revolutionary War began the whole country 
was more or less agitated and business was more or less 
hampered everywhere, during the eight-year contest. There 
were no hostile movements in the Horse Neck tract, Eng- 
lish troops never crossed it. What would have happened 
had they done so it is impossible to say, but that the men 
who had in 1744 rebelled against British tyranny thirty-two 
years prior to the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, would have done their part goes without question. 

Some of the younger generation of Horse Neckers joined 
Washington’s army and many, like the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts and cther New England states formed themselves 
into companies of Minute Men, ready to spring to the 
defense of home and country at a minute’s notice. 

Although Horse Neckers saw no British soldiers while 
at home they did see many beside the Minute Men in the 
uniform of the American troops. The British held the 
Hudson river above New York almost to West Point, the 
great American stronghold. A line of communication by 
the Continentals was kept open between West Point and 
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Morristown. That line extended,from the Hudson to 
Suffern in New York State, then through this state down 
the Pompton river valley to Two Bridges (Washington 
- Ford it was then called) where it entered Essex County. 
The line continued southward and westward through Horse 
Neck on roads which still exist to Cook’s Bridge, where it 
entered Morris County and so on to Morristown. There 
were no bridges at the junction of the Pompton and the 
Passaic; a ford across the latter stream was in use. A 
bridge had been erected at the lower end of the route 
several years previous. Cook’s Bridge, it is believed, was 
the first bridge connecting Essex with Morris counties. 

That section of Hanover Township, Morris County, 
known as Hanover Neck, which is separated from Essex 
County by the upper Passaic river, was settled prior to 
the Revolution. Descendants of those early colonists say 
that at times troops passing between West Point and 
Morristown frequently crossed the Passaic at Swinefield 
Bridge instead of Cook’s Bridge. This statement is prob- 
ably correct. Such a route would have shortened the dis- 
tance by at least two miles. 

Over this seven miles of Horse Neck highway, then an 
unimproved country road, now a part of the great state 
road system and highly improved, Washington himself 
passed and the general’s aides and small bodies of troops 
were frequently seen going over the route. There is a 
legend that Washington passed through Caldwell village 
at one time and dined at Saunders’ Tavern. 

Once only during the war were the Minute Men of 
Horse Neck called out. Rev. James Caldwell, the Elizabeth 
Presbyterian pastor who had frequently preached in pri- 
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vate homes in Horse Neck and who had purchased lands 
in what is now West Caldwell, was apprised of a plot 
made by the British to send troops to Morristown to cap- 
ture Washington and his little army. Mr. Caldwell de- 
termined to foil this attempt if possible. 

The road which the British soldiers planned to take 
started at Elizabeth, passed through the old town of Spring- 
field, and then through a pass in Second Watchung Moun- 
tain north of Summit. It was decided to halt the troops 
of King George at the pass. Those participating in the 
battle on the Colonial side on that fateful day in June, 1780, 
comprised a few regular soldiers, but by far the greater 
number were Minute Men recruited in the immediate 
vicinity. The Minute Men from Horse Neck were among 
the number; they had heard the call of “The Fighting 
Parson” and had answered it. 

Longfellow has made every schoolboy familiar with the 
British raid on Concord and Lexington in 1775 by his 
stirring poem “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.” No 
poet has as yet told the tale of the midnight rider who 
aroused the Horse Neck farmers and called them forth to 
arms. Who that man was we have no record, but his act 
is worthy of a poet’s pen. 

Every great crisis brings forth a great hero, it is said: 
Some one is almost always found who possesses the power 
to initiate and to lead. Such a man was William Gould; 
he was a leader in Horse Neck during the Revolution and 
a leader in Caldwell Township for many years after the 
war was ended. 

Born in 1757, thirteen years after his father, Thomas 
Gould, and others had freed their neighbors from the jail 
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in Newark in what was known as “The Horse Neck Riot,” 
William Gould was told almost in infancy of that event 
and of the injustice of the proprietory English government 
_ that had forced actual settlers to vacate or pay a second 
time for their homes and farms. 

He was only nineteen years old when the First Conti- 
nental Congress met in Philadelphia and declared that the 
thirteen English colonies in America should be free. He 
joined the Minute Men and fought in the Battle of Spring- 
field and also at Monmouth and in several minor engage- 
ments. 

Too young to rise to high command while serving his 
country on the battle field, Mr. Gould was later honored 
at home. He served as a member of the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, 1805-08, and was made a general of state militia. 
During the War of 1812, he raised a company of men with 
whom he marched to Paulis Hook, now Jersey City, to help 
in defense of New York City and harbor. He commanded 
what were known as the “Jersey Blues.” General Gould 
died February 12, 1847. A brown stone monument marks 
the general’s grave in the old Caldwell burying ground in 
rear of Caldwell Presbyterian Church. 

There were undoubtedly many others residing in Horse 
Neck who did deeds well worthy of commendation during 
that long struggle between England and her colonies. How- 
ever, no records were made of these acts at the time and, 
although some are still preserved in tradition among their 
descendants, these legends are very obscure. That prac- 
‘tically every farmer residing in the Horse Neck section 
gave liberally of food for both the men and the horses used 
by Washington’s army is certain. 
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Prior to the Revolution, settlers in the Horse Neck 
tract had never been opposed to a human foe on the battle 
field, but in Indian fashion they had stalked the wild game 
with which the section then abounded. They, too, had 
learned from the experience of those who had fought the 
French and the Indians, that the stalking game, rather than 
fighting in close formation, was by far the most effective. 

There were many who believed that for the sake of 
discipline at least, those in the armies should understand 
and practice military tactics. Among those who favored 
drill and preparation was Demas Harrison, a farmer resid- 
ing in what is now Roseland. Mr. Harrison owned a trian- 
gular plot of land bounded by what are now Roseland, 
Harrison and Eagle Rock avenues at the very heart of the 
present borough of Roseland. This plot he gave as a train- 
ing ground, there the Minute Men met and drilled pre- 
paratory to service if called upon to give it. Until a few 
years ago the old deed of gift was in possession of former 
county register, George E. DeCamp. 

That deed was never recorded and many years following 
the War of Independence, Demas Harrison’s heirs reclaimed 
the property. That triangular plot now contains one of 
the borough school buildings, the Roseland Methodist 
Protestant Church, the old Roseland burying ground, and 
a number of fine residences. The last time that ground 
was used for military, or semi-military training was in 
the late fifties of the past century when the last mustering 
day in New Jersey was held there under command of Gen- 
eral James Collins. The story of that last muster will be 
told in another chapter. 

That triangular plot was for many years known as 
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“The Common,” a small section of the plot still retains 
the designation. On it are now located two monuments, 
one honoring the soldiers who fought in the Civil War, 
and the other those of the World War who went from 
that borough. 

Although nearly all of the residents of Old Caldwell 
were staunch supporters of the Revolution, there were 
several who remained loyal to the British government. The 
most prominent of these was Caleb Hetfield, who was com- 
missioned a major in the British Army, who was the pos- 
sessor of a farm of 1,200 acres and who was the proud 
owner of the first saw mill erected in all of Horse Neck. 
That mill began its work in 1730 and is still in action. It 
was built by Caleb’s father, Cornelius Hetfield. 

Caleb gave the land on which the First Presbyterian 
Church of Caldwell was later built but, being a Tory in 
sentiment, he was unpopular with his neighbors. He was 
forced to flee and his land was confiscated. His lands, in- 
cluding the saw mill, were purchased by Samuel Crane of 
Cranetown, now Upper Montclair. He left Horse Neck 
and went to Canada. One short street in Caldwell Borough, 
now spelled Hatfield instead of Hetfield, perpetuates his 
memory. 

Another Horse Neck resident, John Edison, whose farm 
then fronted on what is now Eagle Rock avenue in Essex 
Fells, was non-committal during the war. As far as can 
be learned now, Mr. Edison had little to say. However, 
following the close of the struggle, General Gould reported 
Mr. Edison as having been disloyal to the colonies. Learn- 
ing of this complaint, Mr. Edison sold his lands to Abner 
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Williams and with his family went to the Province of 
Ontario in Canada. 

In clearing up his farm Mr. Edison impounded the 
waters of a small stream by the erection of a huge stone 
dam. The pond thus formed was known until very recent 
time as the Edison pond. The pond was drained several 
years ago and is now a part of Essex Fells Country Club 
property. 

More than a half century following John Edison’s flight 
into Canada, a young man of the same name came to this 
country from Ontario and soon became known as the 
“Wizard of Electricity,” Thomas Edison, it is claimed, is 
a direct descendant of the Revolutionary refugee. He now 
lives in Llewellyn Park, West Orange, about three miles 
from the old Edison farm. 

The original Edison pronounced his name E-di-son with 
the first letter a separate syllable with the long sound of 
the letter. The present holder of the name pronounces it 
Ed-i-son, with a short E. 

The dominie in charge of the Fairfield Reformed Church 
during the Revolution was Rev. Duryea. Like Rev. James 
Caldwell, Mr. Duryea was a strong supporter of the cause 
of the Colonies. He preached fearlessly not only in his 
own church but in other Reformed churches in Northern 
New Jersey. He spoke in Pompton Plains, Pompton, Little 
Falls, Montville, Hackensack and many other places. Learn- 
ing of Mr. Duryea’s activities the British set a trap for him 
and he was arrested when on a visit to Hackensack. 
Whether he was released or made his escape is not recorded. 
He returned to Fairfield and continued his ministry follow- 
ing the close of the war. 
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Church Society Formed and Church Built 
Horse Neck Ends—Caldwell Begins 


amy \|N the year 1779, four years prior to the signing 

AN es of the treaty of peace with Great Britain, the 
plan to build a church in Horse Neck was re- 
vived. For this purpose Caleb Hetfield, owner 
of some twelve hundred acres of land in the section, 
donated a tract of wild land, about ninety and one-half 
acres at what is now Caldwell Borough center, on which 
to erect a church and parsonage. Other men interested 
in the proposed church, purchased a plot of about fifty- 
two acres of meadow land in the Little Piece between 
what are now Pine Brook and Clinton. 

That property thus acquired was designed as a home 
and a farm for the minister when one was employed. No 
church society had up to that time been organized and 
the deeds for both the Hetfield and Little Piece tracts 
were made to a committee of which Thomas Gould, Samuel 
Crane, John Gould and Joseph Harrison were members. 

At a meeting at which Rev. James Caldwell, the 
fighting parson, presided, it was decided to erect a build- 
ing thirty by thirty feet in size, the upper floor to be 
used as a church and the lower floor as a residence for 
the minister. Timbers which had been prepared in 1770 
were found useless and the work of actual building pro- 
gressed slowly. 

Three years later a similar gathering, presided over 
by Rev. Jedediah Chapman of Orange, was held February 
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27, 1782. Again resolutions were adopted to build the 
parsonage and church but very little work was actually 
done. December 5, 1784 was a memorable date in Cald- 
well history. On that day the First Presbyterian Society 
of Horse Neck was formed with forty members. The 
church-parsonage combined was not yet completed but 
the upper floor designed for church purposes could be and 
was used. 

Mr. Chapman again presided at the formal society 
organization; a declaration was drawn up to which each 
of the forty subscribed his or her name. The declaration 
and signers were as follows: 

“We whose names are underwritten living at the place 
called Horse Neck, being this day to be formed or em- 
bodied as a church of JESUS CHRIST do solemnly declare 
that we wish to be founded only on the rock Christ 
Jesus, so we would not wish to build on this foundation, 
wood, hay and stubble, but gold and silver and precious 
stones; and as it is our profound sentiments that a visable 
Church of Christ consists of visable members with their 
children; so no adult persons ought to be admitted as 
members but such as credibly profess true faith in Jesus 
Christ and love, obedience and subjection to HIM holding 
the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel and who will 
solemnly enter the covenant to walk worthy such a holy 
profession as we do this day in manner and form as 
follows: 

Samuel Crane, William Gould, Timothy Dodd, Mehe- 
table Gould, Elizabeth Baldwin, Phoebe Dodd, Mary Much- 
more, John Badgley, Phoebe Crane, Methusalah Baldwin, 
Mary Personette, Thomas Gould, Robert Gould, Joseph 
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Tomkins, John Gould, Abram Nee, Hannah Noe, Dorcas 
Gould, Anna Martin, Sarah Baldwin, Silas Baldwin, Aaron 
Tompkins, George Personet, Joseph Harrison, Abigail 
Smith, Hannah Tompkins, Martha Wheaton, Rody Har- 
rison, Ennis Tomkins, Mary Crane, Martha Speer, Eunis 
Kierstead, Nathan Ward, Susanna Ward, Samuel Tomp- 
kins, Martha Tomkins, Rachael Gallawa, Deborah Miller, 
William Baldwin.” 

This declaration remained the covenant of the society 
for fifty-one years; General William Gould was the last 
living signer of the original document. General Gould 
died in 1849. Many of the General’s direct descendants 
still reside in Caldwell. Among others may be mentioned, 
James Henry Harrison who never bore arms in any war 
but, who has served Essex County as counsel for the free- 
holder body and also as public prosecutor, the state as a 
Senator and his home borough as Mayor. 

The original document is still preserved among the 
early church papers. Other names were added as the 
church grew in membership and wealth. In this copy of 
the original declaration, care has been taken to preserve 
the spelling and punctuation as first given. Practically 
every important word, no matter how used is capitalized; 
the capitalization was not followed. 

Names of the groups of pioneers who under Robert 
Treat and Jasper Crane, founded the city of Newark in 
1666 contains nearly all of the surnames of those who 
signed the declaration of faith at the establishment of 
the Horse Neck church society; the pioneers of Horse 
Neck were nearly all descended from the first Newark 
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Colonists who came to New Jersey one-hundred eighteen 
years previously. 

There were five candidates for the pulpit in the newly 
organized church society; a Mr. Shepherd was chosen and 
he preached his first sermon two weeks following the 
society formation. Mr. Shepherd remained in Horse Neck 
for about six months only; he was never installed as a 
regular pastor. 

During the year following the church society organ- 
ization, that of 1795, a log school house was erected on 
what is now Caldwell Common at Bloomfield and Rose- 
land avenues. This was the third school building erected 
in Horse Neck; the ones previously established were in 
what are now Verona and West Caldwell. 

After Mr. Shepherd left Horse Neck the society had 
no pastor until August 3, 1787, when Rev. Stephen 
Grover was called and accepted the pastorate. Mr. Grover 
came from Tolland, Connecticut, and was a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. He was given a settlement of $187 
in addition to a salary of $150 per year, the use of the 
farm lands belonging to the society and his firewood. It 
was further agreed that the salary was to be increased 
$10 per year. — 

Small as the pastor’s stipend may appear today it 
would then purchase everything absolutely necessary and 
would provide some luxuries in addition. Wages then 
paid for labor for a twelve hour day was three shillings 
and six-pence or about eighty cents. Beef could be pur- 
chased for two cents a pound, choice cuts of beef sold in 
Horse Neck for many years after Mr. Grover’s appoint- 
ment for from four to six cents a pound. 
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The same year that the Caldwell Presbyterian Society 
was organized—1784—a Baptist church society was or- 
ganized in the Northfield section of what later became 
Livingston Township. A small stone school building was 
also built in Northfield. The records in Northfield were 
not as carefully kept as were those in Caldwell and there- 
fore little of that church’s early history can be here given. 

A few months prior to Mr. Grover’s appointment, 
February 19, 1787, to be exact, the congregation voted to 
change the name of the place from Horse Neck to Cald- 
well in honor of Rev. James Caldwell who had done so 
much to help the people of the section in the formation of 
a church society. The name at first applied only to the 
section immediately adjacent to the church. Eleven years 
later the New Jersey Legislature organized the Horse 
Neck sections, with additional land both to the north and 
the south, into a township which was also called Caldwell. 
The church and the few homes around it which then 
constituted Caldwell village, were almost in the geographi- 
cal center of the newly created township. Horse Neck 
before the township was organized remained a part of 
Newark. | 

Mr. Caldwell, who had gained the name “Fighting 
Parson” from the active part which he took during the 
war and his exploit in the battle of Springfield was 
murdered, as was also his wife, just before the war ended 
in 1783. He had liked the Horse Neck section so well 
that he had secured a plot of land. This land was years 
afterward sold for taxes and now forms a part of the 
Marcus S. Crane farm in West Caldwell. 

At a meeting of the church congregation January 28, 
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1789, it was decided to establish a circulating library. 
This was a congregational, not a society affair. Rev. 
Grover, Dr. Cyrus Pierson and Joseph Gould were chosen 
as a committee to purchase books. The library was main- 
tained for a number of years in various private homes, 
but, as far as can be definitely stated now, no additions 
were made to the original volumes and the library was 
finally discontinued. 

Unfortunately no list of those books was preserved. It 
would be interesting now to know the kind of books our 
forefathers preferred. It may be assumed that among the 
volumes were those written by Cotton Mather and that 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” found a place on the library 
shelves. It is doubtful that Dean Swift’s “Gulliver’s 
Travels” was so honored. Swift, one of the greatest and 
best of writers of pure English, sometimes spoke too plainly 
but, as that was a day of plain speaking, Gulliver may have 
been there. 

Did our ancestors in Caldwell have the opportunity to 
peruse the tragedies, the comedies and the poems of William 
Shakespeare? Was Milton’s “Paradise Lost” one of the 
library treasures? Did they follow the trials and tribula- 
tions of the “Vicar of Wakefield” as told by Oliver Gold- 
smith? Who can tell? Was Defoe’s wonderful story of 
Robinson Crusoe as great a favorite among the boys and 
girls as are today some of the modern books for youth? 
It is almost certain that neither Fielding nor Smollett 
gained entrance to that choice collection. 

Mr. Grover began his ministry in Horse Neck in 1787; 
five years later (1792) the pastor proposed at a church 
meeting that a new church be erected. After considerable 
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discussion and some delay a resolution was adopted to build 
a new sacred edifice. The site selected was that which 
the present brown stone church of the society occupies. 

It was at first planned to use brick ag a building ma- 
terial but because of the cost—there were no brickyards 
then in Caldwell—the hauls from brick kilns would add 
greatly to the expense. Finally it was decided to erect a 
frame building. It was further decided that, before be- 
ginning the proposed structure, subscriptions should be 
secured for twelve-hundred pounds or what at that time 
would be equivalent to $2,000 in U. S. money. 

The sum asked seemed to the members a goal which 
it would require years to attain. It was then decided to 
appeal to neighboring church societies which was done. 
Among the churches asked to contribute were those at 
Morristown, Boontown, Acquackanonk, Connecticut Farms, 
Hanover, Second River (now Belleville), New York City, 
Newark, Orange, Elizabeth and Little Ferry. The response 
from the other churches was generous and work on the 
new church was begun in 1793. 

Trees for the frame of the sacred edifice were cut in 
the neighboring forests and hewed for the purpose where 
they fell. Land owners gave the permission without charge. 
These timbers were hauled to the church site and fitted 
into a frame. It is said that there were few in the entire 
section who did not help either by his own labor, that of 
a team, or both. Parson Grover donned overalls and 
labored with his parishioners every day. 

During the summer and fall of 1793, the building was 
inclosed with boards made at local saw mills and was left 
for winter. Owing to the lack of funds little work was 
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done in 1794, but in 1795, more funds having been secured, 
the construction was pushed and the building was com- 
pleted with the exception of the steeple in the spring of 
1796. The steeple was completed in 1801; that same year 
the church received its first coat of paint. The new church 
was opened for Divine Worship, Wednesday, April 6, 1796. 
That first congregation was an exceptionally large one 
filling the house to overflowing. . 

Parson Grover was assisted in the first service by a 
chorus of singers from Bloomfield. There was no church 
in Bloomfield at that time; a society was formed there and 
a church erected several years later. 

A description of the church, one of the largest and finest 
frame structures of its kind then in the state, as given by 
Rev. Charles T. Berry, a later pastor, is as follows: 

“The ceiling was about eight feet higher than it now 
is and was arched over at the center nearly to the peak of 
the roof and made to support itself by being framed in 
the rafters. In the east or singers’ gallery, were three 
distinct arches opening only toward the pulpit. The middle 
of these was occupied by the choir while at one side sat 
the colored males and on the other the females. These were 
slaves owned by farmers in the neighborhood. 

The breast work of the gallery was very high, formed 
of large and very long panels. The windows were protected 
by neither blinds nor curtains. Nothing within or without 
the church except the pulpit had a touch of paint. There 
were no carpets nor was there either a stove or a furnace. 
The rostrum on which the pastor stood in the pulpit was 
about the size of a hogshead. This was very much covered 
with molding and fancy work. A curiously wrought 
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sounding board was suspended above the pastor’s head.” 

It may be said in explanation that the church was 
remodeled several years later, at which time the roof was 
_ lowered the eight feet spoken of by Mr. Berry. The church 
was destroyed by fire in 1872 during Mr. Berry’s pastorate. 

A part of the compensation. promised to Mr. Grover 
when he accepted the call to Horse Neck and became the 
pastor of the newly formed church society, was a supply 
of firewood. This promise was faithfully carried out and 
the gathering of winter fuel was made one of the great 
events of the year during the entire forty-nine years Mr. 
Grover remained in Caldwell. 

It was customary for men with axes and saws and with 
ox teams hitched to farm wagons to assemble at the par- 
sonage on a stated day. Axes would be plied vigorously 
and with equal vigor trunks and limbs were sawed and 
split into stove lengths, and then carried to the minister’s 
back door where it was neatly piled. 

At the conclusion of the day the women folks served 
a dinner to the workers. Tables groaned with the immense 
supplies of meats, fruits and vegetables. Drinkables pro- 
vided included hard cider and Jamaica rum. In fact, prac- 
tically everybody used intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
In the early days of the church, the old church minutes 
show, liquor was purchased frequently at the church 
society’s expense. Such practices were more or less com- 
mon in all churches at the time. 

Mr. Grover was not a prohibitionist, but he was a true 
temperance advocate; he was opposed to the drinking of 
intoxicants to excess. Several years before his retirement, 
Mr. Grover advocated that the congregation resolve itself 
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into a temperance society. This was done and a pledge 
was drawn up to which nearly all of the members sub- 
scribed their names. The pledge provided that signers 
were not to drink to excess and that liquor would never 
be offered to guests except in case of sickness. Church 
discipline was to be applied to all who disregarded the 
pledge. Very few if any of the church members went 
back on their pledged word and the administration of 
church discipline was seldom used. 

With the act of the Legislature in creating Caldwell 
Township in 1798, the story of Horse Neck ended and that 
of Caldwell as a township was begun. In this and pre- 
ceeding chapters efforts have been made to cover the most 
essential facts regarding the ninety-nine years of Horse 
Neck history. During that almost a century the section 
had grown very slowly and in the entire area of more 
than fifty square miles there were only three churches (a 
Dutch Reformed, a Baptist, and a Presbyterian) and four 
small schools had been established. 

Before taking up the township story, a few chapters 
following will be given to show the manner of living and 
the industries of those pioneers. Some of those old time 
manners and those old time occupations continued until 
the Civil War and shortly after. Life in West Essex is 
far different now than during the first one and one-half 
centuries. 
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Pioneer Days in Horse Neck 


| NDIAN corn and pumpkins formed the basis for 
PA! bread making of the early settlers in Horse 
Neck, and both were continued as the main 
staple of food for many years after Cald- 
well Township was organized. Nearly every farmer 
planted a few of his acres with ‘wheat, rye and buckwheat, 
but corn in the form of mush or Johnny cake was to be 
Seen on practically every table until long after the Civil 
War. Pumpkins are used now only for pie, but old men 
and women can remember the delicious pumpkin bread 
made by their grandmothers. There still may be a few 
old ladies native to the soil who remember the recipe for 
pumpkin bread but they are few. 

Gardens of a century or more ago did not produce the 
variety of food stuffs grown today. This lack was supple- 
mented by the gathering of many wild plants. Yellow dock 
leaves gathered early in the spring provided a dish of 
greens equal to spinach and early shoots of milkweed were 
as tasty as asparagus. 

Pioneer families never suffered from the lack of meat; 
game was plentiful and there were then no game laws; 
the open season lasted through the entire year. Most of 
the settlers had either flint lock or match lock guns, but 
powder was scarce and high-priced. The guns, cumber- 
some affairs with which it was difficult to shoot a bird on 
the wing or an animal on the run, were seldom used. Nine- 
tenths of the game secured was taken in traps. 

Large flocks of both ducks and geese on their flights 
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northward in the spring and southward in the fall would 
spend a few days, sometimes weeks in the lowlands border- 
ing the upper Passaic. In hunting water fowl the settlers 
used their guns which were loaded with a handful of buck 
shot. Never was a shot taken at a single bird; the hunters 
would shoot into a flock which, hearing some noise nearby, 
would crowd close together. It was no uncommon thing 
to bring down a dozen birds with one shot. There are 
still living in West Essex many old men who can recall 
doing the same thing when they were boys. When duck 
hunting they sought meat, not sport. Ducks and geese 
in their spring and fall migrations still stop to feed in the 
Upper Passaic lowlands but the numbers are few. Seldom 
do the most expert gunners bag more than a couple of birds. 

The passenger pigecn, once the most abundant of all 
wild birds, specimens of which have not been seen since 
1888, also provided many good meals for the farmer folk 
in Old Caldwell. In the fall when the young birds had 
learned to fly and were strong on the wing, the pigeons 
would assemble in great flocks in wooded sections from 
whence they would sally forth during the day for food. 
These assembly places were called pigeon roosts. 

Both Audibon and Marcus Wilson, noted ornithologists, 
tell of such roosts in Ohio and other central states where 
the birds were so numerous that they broke down branches 
of trees. People armed with clubs living near these roosts 
killed the birds by thousands. There was such a roost 
formed every fall in a strip of woods in the Big Piece in 
what is now Caldwell Township but, within the memory 
of the very old men, the numbers of birds assembled did 
not approach that of the western roosts. 
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Pigeons were very fond of buckwheat. In the morning 
after the birds left the roost, some of the dwellers nearby 
would sprinkle buckwheat on a clear space of ground over 
which a fish net could be thrown by means of a bent pole. 
When the pigeons returned in the evening they would see 
the buckwheat and would fly down to get a feed. The net 
setter, who was hidden nearby, would pull a string which 
released the bent pole and the net would be loosened. It 
was not unusual to capture one hundred or more pigeons 
at one throw. One throw only could be made in any one 
day. Injured birds were killed at once but many were 
taken home uninjured and confined in outbuildings until 
wanted. The reason for the mysterious disappearance of 
the passenger pigeon has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

The story is told that in early days in New England 
farm laborers revolted against a continual wild turkey 
diet and demanded pork. Some few of the Horse Neck 
pioneers may have become prosperous enough to own slaves 
before the Revolution, there were many who did hold mem- 
bers of the colored race in bondage during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. It is doubtful that any of the 
settlers had hired help, to revolt against turkey much if 
any of the time. The first settlers worked for themselves, 
not others in Old Caldwell. 

Horse Neckers also enjoyed a dish of pork with cabbage, 
beans or the wild greens which grew go plentifully. In 
order to keep pigs it was necessary to clear the forest of 
the animals which preyed upon the domestic stock. Hogs 
were seldom penned up; they were allowed to run loose in 
the fields as were also cattle and sheep. Domestic animals 
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were kept near the homes of their owners by an occasional 
feed, but the greater part of their living was what they 
secured by forage. 

The law governing the matter provided that owners 
of cultivatable lands must “Fence out.” That is, such 
owners must erect fences which were “Hog tight and steer 
high.” This remained the law until about 1874, when it 
was changed to “Fencing in.” The latter method provided 
that an owner of hogs, sheep or cattle must keep such 
animals on his own property; that the owner of the land 
did not have to build fences to keep domestic stock out. 

One of the sources of revenue for the first comers in 
Horse Neck, for those who came later and for the descend- 
ants of the first families for at least 175 years after the 
section was opened to settlement, was the sale of surplus 
domestic animals in the then small cities to the eastward. 
Hogs were usually butchered on the farms and the dressed 
meat not required for home consumption was taken to 
market pickled and packed in barrels or in bulk. It was 
no uncommon occurrence, even up to the seventies of the 
past century, for herds of cattle and sheep to be taken to 
market on the hoof. Strong fences lined the roads on both 
sides of the narrow, poorly kept drive way and the passing 
herds could feed on the wayside grass and foliage. Should 
some careless owner leave a broken place in the fence 
unrepaired, he could claim no damages if the passing sheep 
and cattle entered and even destroyed crops. 

Nearly every family, even in the villages and smaller 
towns, kept at least one cow and a pig or two. Such resi- 
dents also were compelled to frame and fence out if they 
desired to have a garden. There was no redress against 
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damage done by passing animals unless such animals broke 
down the fences. 

The fencing-out law provided, however, that cattle, 
_ horses and sheep on the highways must be under charge 
of a herdsman or other attendant. It was further provided 
that hogs running at large must have their noses ringed 
with heavy wire so that they would not root up the lands 
which they invaded. Stray animals found unattended 
could be taken to a public pound from which the owner 
might take them upon payment of a fee. 

To enforce these laws against stray cattle and hogs 
without rings, pound masters and hog-reeves were impor- 
tant officers. The work of the latter was to do the hog 
nose ringing. Such officials were elected at the annual 
town meetings. 

Was it a Gould, a Harrison, a DeCamp, a Baldwin or a 
Crane (it must have been one of the five, for there has 
never been a time within the past two hundred years when 
those families have not been represented in public office) 
who ran for hog-reeve in Old Caldwell and made a political 
speech which is now famous? 

Following the nomination and preceding the balloting, 
it was customary for the candidates to say a few words. 
This candidate said: 

“Fellow citizens of Horse Neck, I do not come before © 
you seeking the high and honorable office of hog-reeve 
because I desire fame, or that I covet the position for the 
emoluments thereof, but from a high and lofty desire to 
serve my country.” 

It goes without saying that he got the “high and honor- 
able office of hog-reeve,’”” and was permitted to serve his 
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country, and that there was not one single dissenting vote. 
As all of that particular Gould, Harrison, DeCamp, Bald- 
win, Crane descendants are equally filled with “High and 
lofty and patriotic desires,’ they have always found 
public office ready for them and some of the jobs have 
really provided fairly good “Bmoluments.”’ 

As before stated, Horse Neckers were very partial to 
pork, preferring it as a steady diet to wild game, domestic 
fowl, beef or lamb. In order to raise pork successfully 
it was necessary to get rid of the predatory animals. Just 
when the last wolf was killed in the section is now unknown. 
The last wolf killing is not a matter of record. The prob- 
abilities are that it was while the region still bore the 
name Horse Neck. 

There is a story which has passed down in the DeCamp 
family that about 1810, Aaron DeCamp, who died in 
Roseland about a quarter century ago, was attacked by a 
panther on what is now Runneymede road in Essex Felis. 
Mr. DeCamp’s grandfather conducted a small saw miil 
along Caldwell brook, which mill Aaron was on the way 
to visit. He was a few hundred feet from the mill when 
a panther leaped directly in front of him from the bushes 
at the side of the road. The animal uttered a low growl 
and lashed its tail slowly. 

The lad expected the animal to leap upon him. He was 
so frightened, that he did not know what to do. He knew 
that if he attempted to turn and run the other way the 
beast would be upon him before he could take a dozen steps. 
For a minute or more, boy and beast faced each other. 
Then, raising a small cape he wore on his shoulders, above 
his head, Aaron gave a loud yell and sprang forward. The 
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beast bounded back into the bushes. The lad did not stop 
running until he reached the mill and safety. 

Aaron’s father called some of his neighbors and, with 
several fierce dogs to trail the beast, a hunt for the panther 
was begun. Those old-timers knew that if left unmolested 
the big cat would take one of their boys or more of their 
domestic animals. The beast was Overtaken on a farm 
fronting on what is now Pier Lane in Caldwell Township 
where it was killed. As far as can now be known, that 
was the last catamount killed in Old Caldwell. The latter 
name was as frequently used as was that of panther. Mr. 
DeCamp was about ten years old when this happened. 

Some twenty or more years after the killing of the 
panther, there is now no way of fixing the exact year, John 
Merry, who resided on what is now Beaufort avenue in 
Livingston, shot a bear on the side of Riker mountain near 
his home. If other bears were killed in Old Caldwell after 
that date the facts regarding it are unknown. 

Within the memory of many old residents of Old Cald- 
well, a spotted bobcat was shot by Jacob Sigler of Roseland 
in 1868 or ’69. Mr. Sigler had the hide mounted and it was 
a trophy in the Sigler home for many years. 

During the winter when game is scarce and hard jo 
find, bob-cats sometimes get very hungry and they 
usually make the fact known in howls which can be heard 
for miles. It was his angry howling which led to this 
particular cat’s death. 

Mr. Sigler had heard bob-cats how] before; so had 
many of his neighbors perhaps a dozen men residing in 
Roseland and Livingston, grabbed their old muzzle loading 
guns into which they put a heavy charge of buckshot and 
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started for the Riker mountain from which point the 
sound came. 

Mr. Sigler was first at the spot and succeeded in 
knocking the animal from the limb of a tree at the first 
shot. 

As far as pigs, calves and lambs were concerned, 
farmers in Old Caldwell had no further fears for their 
safety after the last wild cat was killed. 

Like the deer, gray foxes have never been entirely 
killed off in the least settled sections of Old Caldwell. 
Every winter several foxes are killed and every winter 
reports of foxes making raids on poultry yards are also 
heard. 

In the early days in Old Caldwell the land owners 
suffered serious loss in their poultry flocks by the depreda- 
tions of minks and weasels. There are few members of 
these two species of animals remaining now. 

Minks as a rule, confined their poultry raids to enough 
to appease their appetites only. They liked fish as well 
as poultry and could be found most frequently near ponds 
and streams. The mink’s beautiful hide with its rich, 
dark-brown fur was the principal cause of its extermina- 
tion. No animal has been hunted or trapped more than 
has the mink. In Old Caldwell mink, it is believed, have 
been nearly exterminated. 

The weasel, the boldest and most ferocious of all 
animals known to man, is a wanton killer by nature. He 
never eats flesh if he can satisfy his hunger with blood, 
and even after his appetite is fully appeased he keeps 
on killing as long as anything to kill remains within 
reach. It was a common occurrence, some fifty or more 
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years ago, for a farmer to find 2° dozen or more chickens 
or ducks dead with their throats cut by a weasel’s sharp 
teeth. 

His boldness of attack often made upon a flock at the 
feeding hour when the poultry was gathered about the 
owner’s feet, made his death easy. He was often killed 
by the farmer with a pitch fork, a flail or what ever else 
could be grabbed up quickly. Weasels were hunted un- 
ceasingly with never any mercy shown. No effort was 
ever made to preserve a weasel’s hide, its tough, wirey 
hair, not fur, made the skin worthless. 

Those pioneers in Horse Neck during the first century 
of the section’s history, or during the next half century 
or more when it was Old Caldwell, were not compelled to 
subsist on corn pone or pumpkin bread with a meat dish of 
wild game or home grown pork. They could vary the 
meat portion almost when ever they chose by using: fish 
as a substitute. 

Deep holes in all of the brooks which had their source 
in springs on the mountain crest and Sides and which 
meandered over stony beds to the river, contained chubs 
and suckers which could be scooped out with a hand nef 
such as those used now for landing a hooked catch. Many 
of the brooks contained trout which were not quite so 
easily taken. Both eels and suckers could be speared in 
the brooks in abundance in the early spring. 

The Passaic river and the larger streams which joined 
it on the Morris County side—the Whippany, Rockaway 
and the Pompton—comprised a fisherman’s paradise. That 
is, it was an ideal fishing ground for those who like the 
old timers did their fishing for the eats and not for the 
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sport. Beside the suckers, eels and chubs found in the 
smaller brooks, the river contained an abundance of sun 
fish, perch and horned pout or catfish. 

Neither game nor fish were protected by law in those 
early days. The first laws protecting game in New Jersey 
were not passed until just before the Civil War and for 
fish not until after that momentuous struggle. The first 
laws regarding fish, prohibited the taking of certain 
species except by hook and line. Despite this enactment, 
however, fike and drag nets formed part of the deemed 
necessary equipment of many households for many years 
after their use was prohibited. 

Catfish were the most sought of the inland fishes. On 
many farms even as late as the eighties of the past 
century there were small spring ponds or small pools 
which could be fed by brooks in which catfish were kept 
all of the year. Owners of such ponds could secure a mess 
of fish at any time from the pool by means of a scoop net. 

When the stock of fish in the pools was exhausted, 
some likely hole in the river would be dragged with nets 
and a haul of several bushels of catfish would be taken. 
Catfish were very tenacious of life and they would live 
and thrive for a great many hours after being taken from 
the water. The transference to the small ponds was 
easily accomplished. 

Squire John MacChesney, for many years the Caldwell 
justice-of-the-peace and a noted auctioneer, had such a 
spring near his home in Roseland avenue, near Bloom- 
field avenue, Caldwell. Should complaints be made that 
any person had been guilty of taking fish from the river 
with nets, the case would be heard before the Squire. 
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Squire MacChesney never went fishing himself, but, it is 
said, he could go to his spring any time and get all of 
the fish he desired. As far as is now known, there was 
never in Judge MacChesney’s court a man convicted of 
netting fish. 

Pickerel were introduced into the Passaic about 1860, 
Pike perch, the official name for pickerel, thrived mightily 
in the then clear but sluggish waters of New Jersey’s 
largest fresh water stream and they formed sport for 
many others in addition to the farmers. It was to pre- 
serve the pickerel and other game fish that the netting 
laws were passed. 

About the same time that pickerel began to be served 
at meals in Old Caldwell, dace, usually called white fish 
or silver trout were introduced into the Whippany river. 
The dace is not of the trout family but the salmo fon- 
tanalis in no variety ever was more gamey. Like the 
trout the white fish wants pure water in which to live. 
An occasional white fish is still taken from the Rockaway 
but both the Passaic and the Whippany are too foul for 
them. 

Small mouthed black bass were placed in the Passaic 
in the late seventies and are occasionally still taken by 
experts but their present number is so scarce that they 
afford little sport. They never were as plentiful as were 
the pickerel or the dace. 

Another staple article of food to be found occasionally 
on practically every table in Old Caldwell was the snap- 
ping turtle. Snapping turtles are still caught every year 
but the number now taken is a small fraction only of 
those captured during pre-Revolutionary days and after, 
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down to the eighties of the Nineteenth Century. Those 
taken now are for the most part females which have 
come up out of the swamps and are seeking a place to 
deposit in the sand a string of soft eggs with a leather 
like covering. 

In the days when the fathers and grandfathers of 
the present generation were boys, practically every farm 
had a turtle hook. There are none now. Armed with a 
turtle hook it was possible to wade the streams and haul 
from muskrat holes in the bank, all the turtles that any 
epicure could desire. It was no uncommon occurrence for 
a good turtler to secure a dozen turtles within a few 
hours. As turtles ranged in weight from four to twenty 
pounds with an average weight of nine or ten pounds, a 
dozen of the species made quite a load which would supply 
a family with meat for a long time. Turtles are very 
tenacious of life and may be kept alive indefinitely. 

Fishing, both as a sport and as a means of supplying 
a table luxury, was practically killed in the Passaic and 
its principal tributaries when German carp were intro- 
duced into the streams about 1890. The introducers be- 
lieved that carp would thrive; they did, and would afford 
a quantity of cheap food. Burrowing into the mud, 
keeping the water roiled and destroying the spawn of 
other fish, the carp proved anything else beside what 
the introducers intended. 

Carp, with soft mushy flesh and tasting like mud, 
never became popular with residents of Old Caldwell. 
Those taken were generally sold to foreign born residents 
in the cities. The number of carp has been reduced 
greatly; within recent years it has again become possible 
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to catch a mess of catfish, and an occasional pickerel or 
bass if the fisher knows the right place to do the fishing. 

It may be readily seen that, heavily timbered as was 
Old Caldwell, nature provided in Indian corn, plenty of 
wild game, fish and turtles, an abundance of food to every 
pioneer family; there was no danger of any one starving; 
the wilderness afforded enough to eat and quite a variety 
at that. 

In those old days of one-hundred fifty years ago and 
continuing on down until the Civil War, the lower Passaic 
from the Great Falls at Paterson to Newark Bay re- 
mained so pure that in the season countless numbers of 
shad came up the river from the sea as far as Belleville 
to lay their spawn. The coming of the shad was hailed 
with delight, not only in Newark and the cities and 
towns east of the mountains, but to those residing in 
Old Caldwell as well. In the Spring there were many 
men from over the mountains who went down to Newark 
where they helped to drag the nets, returning home with 
sufficient shad for immediate consumption and to fill one 
or two barrels salted down for later use. 

Salt and sugar were luxuries which had to be pur- 
chased but on the whole Old Caldwell pioneers could live 
very comfortably on the products of their own farms. 
There are undoubtedly many living in Old Caldwell now 
who would like to see the old days back again for a few 
weeks each year. 

Among the most common things which Old Caldwell 
folks took to market following the Revolution and con- 
tinuing another one-hundred years was wild hay, which 
was then always in demand: cord wood, wood cut for 
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household use, and tan bark either in cord wood lengths 
or ground ready for the tanneries. These articles were 
loaded on heavy farm wagons at the front of which there 
was usually a box seat with a hinged lid. Before starting 
on the trip to the city there were many farmers who went 
to the pool in which a supply of fish was kept. The bot- 
tom of the seat box would be covered with wet hay and a 
bushel or two of fish dumped in. The fish were in turn 
covered with a layer of wet hay. 

Upon reaching the city, some six to ten hours later, 
the box would be opened and when the fish were removed 
customers could have no doubts as to their freshness, 
they would still flop about. They were kept alive by the 
cool wet hay in which they were enclosed. 

On the return home the seat box would be filled with 
many family necessities which the farms did not supply. 
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CHAPTER 5. 


Homes in the Wilderness 
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1 must not be imagined for an instant that the 
early settlers in the Horse Neck tract and their 
descendants for several generations, spent 
practically all of the time hunting and trapping 
game and fur bearing animals, fishing, turteling or gather- 
ing wild edible plants. These modes of providing food 
were practiced by all to a greater or less extent. Such 
occupations were forms of recreation with profit attached. 

The first comers to Horse Neck had much serious work 
to perform. Having secured title to the land he desired 
the settler proceeded to erect a home thereon. For this 
work the axe was the principal tool used. 

The first of the Goulds, Harrisons, Cranes, etc., etc., 
were skillful axemen; many of their descendants have 
inherited the art and now swing golf clubs instead of a 
lusty wood-chopper’s blade. Were it possible for those 
of the present day to compete with some of their 
ancestors of four or five generations back in a real wood 
chopping contest, however, it is almost certain that those 
of today would not be in sight when the contest was 
finished. 

When his home, at best on the start a crude affair of 
one, or at most two rooms on the ground floor, and a 
loft above, was completed, the new settler turned his 
attention to the clearing of land for cultivation also to the 
cutting out of roadways by which he could communicate 
with the outside world. 

' Old Caldwell today has one of the finest systems of 
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state, county and municipal highways to be found any- 
where in this country. There are a few of the latter 
which have not been laid out scientifically and which still 
present an appearance such as the very best roads of one- 
hundred fifty years ago which were nothing to brag about. 

The first roads to be built were the three which pass 
over the mountain crest, namely, those now called Bloom- - 
field, Eagle Rock and Mt. Pleasant avenues, all of which 
followed the winding routes from First Mountain crest 
to the lowlands along the river. Later these through 
east and west thoroughfares were straightened to some 
extent. The main course of each remained practically as 
when first laid. 

Many times settler’s homes were located a mile or 
more from any of the three main highways. In such 
cases lanes were laid north or south to these homes, 
later on these lanes were continued to the next east and 
west thoroughfare thus making them connecting links. 
Practically all of the existing highways in Old Caldwell 
which are now state or county roads were built in this 
way and have existed since prior to the Revolution. 

Pioneers depended for their start in transportation 
facilitiés on oxen but later horses were secured. The 
latter were used mostly for riding or for light driving. 
If a load was taken to market the oxen were used. The 
ten or twelve mile trip to Newark required a day to go 
and another day to return. 

Some of the north and south highways opened at a 
very early date were those now named as follows: Ridge 
road, Prospect avenue, Grove avenue, Lakeside avenue, 
Roseland avenue, Livingston avenue, Mountain avenue, 
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Central avenue, Westville avenue, Fairfield avenue, Clin- 
ton road, Passaic avenue, Fairfield road and Beaufort 
avenue. These names have been recently given. 

The very first houses erected in Old Caldwell we may 
well believe were crude affairs indeed, providing partial 
shelter only, but later the pioneers added three other tools 
to their cutting axe. These were the broadaxe, the auger 
and the drawshave. With the first named tool the 
pioneer could square a log with surfaces as true and as 
smooth as though sawed and planed. A log house with 
the upper and under sides of the logs smoothed and lying 
so close together that winds, rain or snow could not pene- 
trate could be fastened together. These large logs were 
fastened together by dowell pins, holes for which were 
made with the auger. 

The original houses had chimneys of logs heavily 
coated with clay but when pieces of this baked clay be- 
came loosened, as_ it frequently did, fire sometimes 
resulted. The better class of log houses laid up of hewn 
logs usually were equipped with stone, and later with 
brick, fire places and chimneys. There are many persons 
still living in Old Caldwell who can remember Seeing such 
houses. The last log house in the immediate vicinity of 
Caldwell Borough was burned down in 1912. It was located 
on the grounds now occupied by the Villa of the Sacred 
Heart in Ryerson avenue and was known as the Adam 
Beam homestead. 

The second and third generations of those original 
settlers had far easier times in securing a home than 
did their dads and granddads. A couple about to be 
married would be given a frolic, as it was then called, at 
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which some twenty or more neighbors would pitch in and 
frame out a building in a day; sometimes, if not too 
large, such a building would be entirely completed at the 
frolic. 

Just as when members of the congregation of Cald- 
well Presbyterian Church would meet at the parson’s and 
cut fire wood to last a year at the manse, those who 
helped at the frolic always finished the day with a 
hearty meal. And, following the example set by the 
church frolic, the liquid refreshments would include hard 
cider and harder Jamaica rum. 

The original Dutch Reformed Church building in 
Fairfield was destroyed by fire about 1744. It was re- 
placed by a structure of hewn logs. The building was 
octagonal in shape and a very comfortable structure in 
which to hold services. This second building remained for 
many years after the present stone church was erected 
in 1805. It was torn down sometime in the early forties. 

There were no frame buildings erected in Old Caldwell 
until there was a saw mill to transform the tree trunks 
into building timber. There is no positive record now 
available from which it can be told just when and where 
this first saw mill was located, but, there are many 
reasons to believe that the original mill ante-dated the 
Revolution forty six years and that the only saw mill 
still in active operation in Old Caldwell occupies the same 
site as did the original. 

That mill is located in what is now West Caldwell on 
the west side of Passaic avenue opposite the junction of 
Passaic and Westville avenues; it is now operated by 
Marcus S. Crane; it has been in possession of the Crane 
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family for a period of nearly one and one-half centuries. 
It had been in operation, Mr. Crane believes, since 1730, 
more than half a century prior to its acquirement by the 
Cranes. Caldwell brook furnished the water which pass- 
ing over an overshot mill wheel supplied the power. 

For many years past the old Crane mill has not de- 
pended upon water power alone. When water runs low, as 
it frequently does during the late spring, summer and 
early fall, the work can be done by steam power. The 
old time up and down saw which sufficed in the days when 
the mill was young, has given place for most of this 
work to a circular saw and the plant now also contains a 
power plane. The up and down saw is still used on logs 
of large diameter. 

The plant also contains a small mill in which grain 
can be ground for cattle feed. At one time the mill con- 
tained bolts through which the ground material was 
passed separating bran from the inner flour. The bolting 
process was abandoned many years ago. 

Prior to the Civil War, Caldwell Brook supplied power 
for at least four other mills. One of these, known as the 
Harrison mill and used for cutting timber only, was 
located along what is now Brookside avenue in Caldwell 
Borough about three hundred feet south of what is now 
Bloomfield avenue. The pond which supplied this mill 
with power was located on the north side of Bloomfield 
avenue between the highway and the Grover House. The 
flume which carried the mill race to the wheel, passed 
under a wooden bridge. The original course of the brook 
passed under a stone arched bridge a short distance below. 
Both bridges were narrow and there were open spaces at 
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the sides through which teams might be driven and 
stopped to drink. 

__ That pond, bordered with beautiful elms and with the 
old Grover Mansion just behind, remained as a beauty spot 
for many years after the mill was discontinued. The pond 
was filled in 1906. 

That old pond site is now occupied by a solid business 
block extending from Personette street to Smull avenue. 
Among the other buildings are two national banks and a 
theatre. The mill wheel which the water from that pond 
turned was taken in 1860 to a Morris County farm near 
Horse Neck bridge, where it served for the farm sawing 
for ten or twelve years. 

At the north eastern end of what is now Cleveland 
Park a mill was erected with power to turn machinery 
for cutting and grinding tobacco for the Tobacco Factory 
in what is now West Caldwell. That mill was used for a 
few years only. 

A third mill along the brook, nearly as ancient as the 
Crane mill, was located on the south side of what is now 
Runnymede road in Essex Fells. Its power was derived 
from water impounded where the Cleveland Park skating 
pond is now. For many years it was in the ownership 
of the DeCamp family. During, and for a few years 
preceding the Revolution the mill was known as the 
Gould and DeCamp mill. 

Originally constructed as a saw mill it was later also 
used to grind tan bark which was in great demand by the 
Newark tanneries. 

About one-half century ago the McEwan paper com- 
pany made paper pails and other coated and water-proofed 
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paper goods. At that mill, it is Said, a process in paper 
making was discovered and patented. The McEwan firm 
is now located in Whippany where it controls a number 
of large mills. Paper making was the last use to which 
the old DeCamp mill was put; it was torn down about 
thirty years ago. 

Old Caldwell’s oldest established and best known grist 
mill, in fact the only mill built in Old Caldwell for that 
purpose only, was located beside Caldwell brook just east 
of what is now Harrison road, West Caldwell. This mill 
was last operated by George Harrison, father of A. Gould 
Harrison and State Senator J. Henry Harrison. The 
Harrison boys passed their boyhood in a home close by 
the mill. 

The Harrison grist mill ground all kinds of grain, but, 
following the Civil War the acreage given up on Old Cald- 
well farms to the growing of small grains became less and 
less each year and about 1890, Mr. Harrison abandoned 
the property and transferred his business to a steam 
driven mill at Grove street and the Lackawanna Railroad 
in Montclair. The business is still being conducted by A. 
Gould Harrison at a steam driven mill at Roseland avenue 
and the Erie Railroad in Caldwell. The only grains ground 
there now are designed for horse and cattle food. The 
grain used is no more grown in Old Caldwell but is 
secured in the West in carload lots. 

There was a grist mill established on Canoe Brook in 
the Northfield section of Livingston Township prior to the 
Revolution. 

Peckman River brook, which has its source in Crystal 
Lake on the south side of Eagle Rock avenue at First 
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Mountain crest near Eagle Rock Park reservation, passes 
under the avenue to the valley until it discharges its 
waters into the Passaic below Little Falls. The main 
stream is fed by numerous brooks and rills from both 
mountain slopes and carries the largest amount of water 
of any Old Caldwell stream. The main stream is called 
the Peckman River. 

To secure power from the Peckman a dam was thrown 
across the stream and what is now Verona Lake was 
formed. The pretty little sheet of water thus created has 
always, since its formation more than a century ago, 
been a favorite resort for skaters in winter and swimming 
in summer. It is now a part of the Essex County Park 
system and is called Verona Lake Park. Wood turning 
was the main business conducted at the Verona mill. 

Five additional mill sites farther down the Peckman 
in Cedar Grove were also made use of at a very early 
date. All were in operation soon after the Revolution. 
One of the mills in Cedar Grove made snuff; another 
was a turning mill and a third was a cotton mill. The 
other two mills did wood turning. 

John Bowden came to America from England about 
1820, he purchased the lower one of the power sites on 
Peckman River and conducted a factory for the making of 
cotton batting and cotton ship calking yarns. The batting 
was used as padding for heavy clothing and for home- 
made quilts. That business was continued at the old site 
by the first John Bowden’s grandsons, William and Lewis 
G. Bowden until a few years ago. 

John Bowden was an Episcopalian in faith and an 
expert organist. For several years he played the organ 
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in St. Mark’s Church in West Orange. The Bowden 
family affiliated with the Presbyterian Church in Caldwell 
until the Congregational Church in Cedar Grove was 
established in 1890. 

There were at one time five mill-wheels operating 
along the course of Green Brook in what are now North 
Caldwell and Caldwell Township. All of these wheels 
were used in handling logs for some purpose. At one, 
known as the Courter mill, staves, heads and bottoms for 
sugar barrels were made. This material was bound into 
bundles and shipped to Louisiana, Cuba and other places 
where sugar was produced. Upon reaching their destina- 
tion these barrels would be set up, filled with heavy brown 
sugar and returned to this country to the sugar refineries. 

At least one of those five Green Brook mill-wheels fur- 
nished the power for grinding tan bark. The history of 
the other three mills along Green Brook has been lost. 
There is still a wood turning mill at the side of Green 
Brook; that of Thomas C. Sanderson. The present Sander- 
son mill uses steam, not water. When in 1924, the Green 
Brook Country Club improved its property as a golf links 
the last mill-wheel along the brook was torn down. 

On the Henry Becker dairy farm in Roseland there 
remains part of a dam which crossed Roseland Brook and 
impounded a large quantity of water. There is also the 
remains of what was once a raceway leading to a mill. 
Mr. Becker was born within a few hundred yards of that 
ancient mill pond and can recall events for the past half 
century. He is unable to state when the mill was erected, 
what it did or when it was abandoned. It undoubtedly 
dated back to Revolutionary days. 
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There are two reasons why these ancient mills were 
given up; these are the reduced water flow and the lack 
of material. In every case these ancient mills were simply 
neighborhood affairs supplying nearby demand for lumber 
and flour. In the days when practically the whole section 
was covered with timber, water had a slower access to 
the streams, thus insuring a more regular flow. Even 
then, there were times when wheels could not be turned 
every day for lack of water. Within the recollection of 
many persons now living the average volume of brooks in 
old Caldwell has been reduced fully, if not more than one 
half. 

As a rule the men who built and operated these mills 
were farmers on whose land there was a suitable place to 
impound water. At times when the mills were in 
operation one or two men would do the entire work. 
Lumber could, in the olden days, be secured within short 
distance on all sides of the mills. Grist mills were operated 
only near sections of land which had been cleared of 
timber and could be cultivated. The first sections in Old 
Caldwell made ready for the plow were on the land just 
east of the flood plain of the upper Passaic river. This 
strip between the river plain and the mountain base is 
still almost all used for general farming, dairying, poultry 
and truck raising. 

Beside the industries conducted along the streams by 
aid of water power, there were a few others in which 
such power could be dispensed with. One of the earliest 
of these other interests was the founding in 1803 in what 
is now West Caldwell, of a factory for the manufacture of 
commercial tobacco and cigars. That factory, now consid- 
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erably more than one hundred years old, continues to do 
business on the old stand. 

Tobacco leaf which that factory now handles is grown 
much farther south but, at the start it was secured not 
more than one hundred miles from home. Before and for 
many years after, that old tobacco factory was started, a 
small quantity of tobacco was grown on almost every 
farm. Growers of the filthy weed usually braided several 
tobacco leaves together into what they called a stick. 
After braiding, the sticks were sometimes left without 
dressing and sometimes were dipped in molasses and then 
hung up to dry. Nearly everyone, at least the men, used 
tobacco in some form. 

After being dried it was possible to shave off the 
bottom of the stick to secure a supply for either chewing 
or smoking. Most of the tobacco users found the factory 
made tobacco was better flavored. When the factory first 
started, chewing tobacco was put up in pails and it was 
sold to customers by the ounce or pound. Smoking 
tobacco was put up in half-pound and pound packages. 

The factory employed drivers with routes covering all 
of Old Caldwell, Morris, Passaic, Sussex, Warren, Hunter- 
don and Somerset counties. These drivers would load their 
wagons with a ton or more of manufactured tobacco which 
would be sold to every little back-woods store the route 
covered. It was no uncommon thing fifty or more years 
ago for a driver of a tobacco delivery route to be gone 
two or more weeks on one trip. These drivers would 
bring back loads of leaf tobacco. 

Scotch snuff (artificially flavored tobacco ground very 
fine and packed in small stoneware jars) was also in 
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great demand and was included in the driver’s load. Sad 
to relate, many women, as well as men, were addicted to 
the snuff habit. It was customary for snuff users to 
make what they called ‘“boonders” from small birch twigs 
one end of which was splintered to form a rough brush. 
Dipping these boonders into a tin box filled with snuff 
the users would rub it up and down their teeth. This 
they called “teeth cleaning.” No inveterate tobacco chewer 
ever presented more filthy teeth than did the snuff users. 

Snuff using passed out of fashion at least a half cen- 
tury ago but there were many women that continued for 
years later. It is doubtful if there is a single person in 
all Old Caldwell who uses snuff now. Although popular, 
snuff using never was a universal practice in this section. 

Brick was not in great demand in Old Caldwell as a 
building material until very recent years. Frame houses 
were, for the most part, equipped with brick chimneys 
and an occasional house foundation was laid with brick; 
nine-tenths or more of foundations were of stone. Most 
of the brick needed was brought into Old Caldwell from 
other places. The present West Caldwell municipal build- 
ing was erected as a store more than a century past. It 
was the first and last building with brick walls until with- 
in a very recent period. 

Two more or less successful efforts were made in Old 
Caldwell to make brick. One of these plants was located 
on the Baldwin farm in Mountain avenue, North Cald- 
well. Enough remains to mark the spot, but Fred Bald- 
win, who has lived there all of his life, as did his ances- 
tors for several generations back, can give nothing of its 
history. 
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In the early seventies, shortly after the Civil War, 
another brick yard was started on the strip of land be- 
tween Bloomfield avenue and Elm road in front of the 
Essex County Penitentiary. This brick kiln did not last long. 

After clearing a piece of land most of the early settlers 
set out young pear and apple trees; at one time Old Cald- 
well was famous for its fruit and its cider mills. There 
was always a surplus of apples and these were taken to 
the mills, ground and pressed. The cider maker took out 
a toll for his work and the owners disposed of their cider 
as they could. Much of it was used as a beverage, both 
when sweet and after it got hard. There was at one time 
two small distilleries in Old Caldwell where “Jersey Light- 
ning’’ was produced. Much of the cider was allowed to go 
to vinegar. 

The only old time cider mill remaining in West Essex, 
belongs to Otto Ochs in the Northfield section of Livingston. 

One of the most famous of the old time cider mills 
was conducted by Judge Freeman Harrison and later by 
his son, Frederick Harrison in Harrison avenue, Roseland. 
The Harrison mill was started nearly if not quite a cen- 
tury ago. Before the Harrisons had the mill on Harrison 
avenue the business was conducted on the Ira H. Condit 
farm in Eagle Rock avenue. 

In Roseland especially, cider making was considered 
as a leading industry; many land owners planted orchards 
of Harrison and Canfield apples, neither of which are 
considered of high quality except for cider. Both have 
a heavy juice with wonderful keeping qualities and cider 
-made from those apples brought the highest price. 

Still another industry which was an asset to every 
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home in not only Old Caldwell, but also in other com- 
munities for many miles around was a small pottery 
located on the eastern side of Roseland avenue in what is 
now Essex Fells. This pottery manufactured stoneware. 
Joseph Gould, the proprietor, turned out on his potter’s 
wheel stone jars, jugs, large shallow dishes, for milk and 
even more shallow dishes for pie baking. Every household 
was equipped with dishes from the Gould pottery. 

Perhaps no men did more to change a forest clad 
wilderness into one of the most beautiful home building 
sections within commuting distance of Newark and New 
York than did the early blacksmiths and wheel wrights. 
The former did his work in iron; the latter in wood; both 
worked on wagon making then the only means of trans- 
portation over the rough roads and rougher lanes, of Old 
Caldwell, for many years prior to and for many years 
following the Revolution. These mechanics were in- 
dispensable in the building and repairing of farm 
machinery. 

Who was the first to set up a blacksmith shop in 
Horse Neck can not now be named but there are a great 
many men still living, the foundations of whose fortunes 
were made with bellows and sledge at the blacksmith 
anvil. There was at one time, some twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, at least a score of blacksmith shops scattered 
here and there all over Old Caldwell as well as a half 
dozen or so wheel wrights. 

There are a few blacksmiths remaining and fewer 
wheel wrights. Some of the products of the old-time 
mechanics in wood and iron are still retained on many 
farms. Well seasoned hickory and oak only were used. 
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Home Industries in Old Caldwell 


sqi'TER the stream was dammed, the mill race 
constructed, the mill wheel set, the mill built 
and the proper machinery for sawing or grind- 
ing purchased and in place, little help was re- 
quired in the operation. Some of the early settlers in Old 
Caldwell soon succeeded in clearing up enough land for 
cultivation to give them all the work they required. There 
were others whose small holdings were so rough and stony 
that clearing was almost impossible. Although the first 
settlers went into the section two hundred twenty-seven 
years ago, and that practically all of the soil was under 
private ownership when the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, there still remains fully half of the soil in Old 
Caldwell which has never been turned by the plow. These 
wild lands, the heavy timber from which has practically 
all been cut, are now being cleared for suburban homes, 
but, as farm land it would never pay. 

There were many men with homes on the mountain 
sides who depended almost entirely upon their guns, their 
traps and their fish nets, with an occasional day’s work 
in the hay fields in summer or in tree chopping in winter 
for more prosperous neighbors, to provide them with a 
living. 

There were others among the poorer classes who had 
small factories of their own at home where with the 
broadaxe, the auger and the drawshave they made many 
articles needed in the homes and on the farms. 

- Some of these home mechanics were furniture makers. 
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Selecting well seasoned wood of a close grain, the fur- 
niture man would split and saw his material into proper 
size and then with the drawshave convert the plain stick 
into chair legs, backs, frames and braces. These parts 
were assembled and fastened together with dowell pins, 
the holes for which were made with the auger. So skill- 
fully was the work done that the connection could be 
searcely seen. The bottom of such a chair was made of 
woven splints or of rushes. 

In the same way these home mechanics made tables 
and bedsteads. These articles were sold to neighbors at 
ridiculously low prices. Such furniture may not have 
looked nearly as pretty, but it would outwear most 
articles now being turned out by the furniture factories 
in the Middle West. There are many interesting speci- 
mens of such furniture, built in Old Caldwell more than a 
century ago, that are still giving their owners good service. 

Every farm on which cattle were kept, and that ex- 
cluded none in pioneer days, required milking pails, 
churns, butter and chopping bowls, potato mashers and 
many other utensils, all of which were made of wood by 
the expert with the drawshave and auger. Later, tin pails 
were substituted for wooden ones and stone crocks were 
used to hold milk and cream. 

Heavy splint baskets in which to gather apples, corn, 
potatoes, turnips and other farm crops were also in great 
demand, and all were supplied by the man who knew how 
to handle the tools at home. Factories in which these 
articles were made on a large scale were unknown until 
the location of a wood turning mill at Verona Lake. This 
mill employed a few men only. 
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HOME INDUSTRIES IN OLD CALDWELL 


In making wooden butter and. chopping bowls, milk 
pails and other household necessities in which milk and 
other eatables were to be kept, beech and maple were 
the favorite woods. Both woods are close grained and 
with no disagreeable odors which would spoil the flavor of 
the contents. The construction of these articles continued, 
both at home by hand and in the mills by the lathes, until 
the supply of necessary woods was practically exhausted. 

In every home in which there was comfort, a spinning 
wheel and a hand loom formed a part of the equipment. 
Housewives spent few idle moments. Both linen and 
woolen yarns were spun on the wheel and when a sufficient 
quantity was collected the spinners became weavers and 
wove the cloth needed by the family. This cloth was 
mostly linsey-woolsey, made of a combination of the two 
materials, linen and wool. 

On the larger farms, cn which slaves were kept, pure 
linen cloth, to be used as table covers and bed sheets, 
was woven. On such farms pure woolen cloth was also 
‘made. Home-spun, this cloth was called and it gave re- 
markable service. 

Before the spinning and weaving could be done, how- 
ever, it was necessary to card the wool and to heckle the 
straw of flax to secure fibres for the required threads. 
Nearly every farmer kept a few sheep and a small portion 
of every farm was given over to the growing of flax. 
Broom making was another home industry. Broom corn 
was grown on many farms. When cut it was made up 
into brooms for house use. Stable brooms were made of 
stout twigs. 

Cloth made with spinning wheels and hand looms was 
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the only cloth used on many farms prior to the Revolution. 
The invention of Arkwright’s spinning jenney, which made 
it possible for one operator to do the work of a dozen or 
more hand craftsmen; the improved power loom at about 
the same time, and Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, reduced the 
prices at which factory cloth was sold to such an extent 
that to buy store goods was much cheaper than to man- 
ufacture at home. 

Weaving, except of very heavy woolen yarns. into 
blankets, was practically all stopped, in Horse Neck early 
in the last century. After the war a few continued to 
retain the loom and to weave hit-and-miss carpets made 
from old rags. Such weaving continued in Old Caldwell 
until after the Civil War. Many women retained their 
spinning wheels for the making of woolen yarns to be 
knitted into gloves, stockings, and scarfs long after the 
loom had been discarded. 

Prior to the cotton gin the cost of separating the 
cotton lint from the seeds was so great that very few: 
Old Caldwell residents could afford cotton cloth. Factories 
started in New England after the gin was invented, sold 
muslins, calicoes and ginghams so cheaply that every 
country store soon had a few bolts of cotton goods on 
their shelves. After that calico dresses were far more 
often seen, even among the wealthy, than were silk ones. 

As far as can be learned now, there was not a single 
physician in all of Horse Neck until just before the 
Revolution, and the medical profession was but slightly 
represented until within very recent times. Many of the 
early settlers, their children and their grand children, 
passed from the cradle to the grave without ever being 
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treated by a licensed doctor. Dr. Cyrus Pierson was the 
first practicing physician in Horse Neck. 

When a person was sick, home made remedies would 
be used, and for this purpose many wild plants were 
gathered and dried. These included strips of slippery elm 
and sassafras bark, and a dozen others which were gath- 
ered and hung in great bunches from the rafters of nearly 
every homestead. It was customary to make a tea, as it 
was called, and if one of the plants did not touch the spot to 
produce a change for the better, then another was tried. 

Two lines of an old time song illustrate the attitude 
taken by parents when any of the children were ill. The 
words were as follows: 

“Mother gave him catnip tea and father gave him 
brandy, while down his gastric tube, pop went the candy.” 

The couplet scarcely fitted Horse Neck, however. 
Mother undoubtedly gave the catnip tea but, brandy being 
very expensive, father probably substituted Jamaica rum, 
or, after lands were cleared and apple trees were planted, 
a stiff horn of applejack. 

Even after spinning and weaving were discontinued in 
Old Caldwell, farmers’ wives found plenty to occupy their 
time. They had no nearby delicatessen or ice cream par- 
lor to which to go for a ready prepared meal or dessert. 
There was the cooking and baking to attend to every day 
and during the summer there was fruit to preserve and 
pickles to make. In the late fall came the hog butchering 
time when there was lard and sausages to make, hams and 
shoulders to be smoked and the side pork to be pickled. 
Washing day came once a week and there were then no 
steam laundries or home washing machines. 
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The first that Old Caldwell women knew about canning 
was in 1855 when Crystal Palace in New York was opened 
with the first world fair held on American soil. Canned 
goods were shown there for the first time. Even up to 
the present day one of the most frequented displays by 
women at state and county fairs all over the country are 
the canned goods. 

The art of canning was soon mastered and in a very 
few years preserving fruits and vegetables by old methods 
was abandoned. There is probably not a woman in Old 
Caldwell who now puts up preserves such as did her 
mother and grandmother prior to the Civil War. 

Some butchering of cattle and sheep was done on every 
large farm. It was customary to share the meat with 
neighbors. Several small tanneries were started in which 
sheep, calf and cow hides were converted into leather. 
The best known of these tanneries was one conducted in 
what is now Brookside avenue in Caldwell by Jonathan 
Provost. This tannery was kept in operation for many 
years prior to and for a few years following the Civil War. 

During the winter when there was little to be done 
on the farms, farmers and farm hands would make boots 
and shoes of calf skin for best, and of cowhide for work- 
ing on the farm. Both dress and working shoe uppers 
were held to the soles by wooden pegs. Men who could 
do fancy stitch work on leather were scarce and for that 
work they got good pay. Until about the time of the 
Civil War most of the footwear was made over straight 
lasts making it possible to wear either shoe over either 
foot. Corns and bunions were common affiictions in those 
old days. 
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Every ounce of beef and mutton tallow was saved on 
the farms and was used in the making of tallow candles 
and soft soap. In some homes there were candle molds 
in which hot tallow could be poured around a cotton wick 
which ran through the center. The greater number of 
home candle makers dipped the wicks in pails of hot 
tallow. Many dippings were required during short inter- 
vals between the dippings the tallow would harden on the 
wicks. Soft soap was a combination of tallow, lye leach- 
ed from wood ashes and water. Such soap was used for 
laundry and household purposes. For toilet purposes 
Castile soap, which was sold in bars at all stores, was the 
favorite. 

Sperm candles, made from whale oil and the oil itself 
to be burned in lamps, were also used to furnish light; 
they were little better than the home made candles. 
Kerosene oil as an illuminant was not put into general 
use until after the Civil War. 

Levi Kent, then a lad on his father’s farm in Roseland, 
was the first purchaser of a kerosene oil lamp in 1858. 
This lamp, he claimed was the first of its kind in West 
Essex. He used it to give him light for shoe-making 
during long winter evenings. 

Mr. Kent served in a New Jersey regiment during the 
war. The lamp he found intact upon his discharge and he 
took it to a home he built for himself in Roseland. He 
later moved to Caldwell and carried the lamp with him. 
That little lamp continued in service until one day in 
1925 when it was dropped and broken; it had been in Mr. 
Kent’s posession for a period of sixty-six years. During 
that long period candles passed almost entirely from use 
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as did also whale oil for illuminating purposes. The 
greater portion of West Essex folk no longer use kerosene 
but light their homes with gas or electricity. 

The shoe making industry progressed, until there was 
scarcely a house in the whole section that did not contain 
a shoemaker’s bench. 

During the Civil War several shoe shops were built in 
which the workers did what was termed team work. Each 
operator had a certain part to do and when that part was 
completed the shoe was passed on. Shoes were made for 
both the army and the navy during the Civil War. Fol- 
lowing the war there were several small factories in Rose- 
land, and one in Caldwell where boots and shoes were 
made almost exclusively for the Southern trade. The 
last of these factories was given up early in the eighties. 
One only of the men who worked in that last factory, 
John Beam, is now living. ‘Wilbur DeCamp, a Civil War 
veteran, was the head of the last shoe making firm in 
Old Caldwell. No machine except for sewing uppers, was 
ever used in any of the Old Caldwell boot and shoe 
shops. 

On many of the larger farms both in Old Caldwell and 
across the river in Morris County following the Revolu- 
tion there was a blacksmith forge and either the farm 
owner or a hired man shod the horses and made slight 
repairs to farm wagons and farm utensils. Home black- 
smithing in Old Caldwell was practically ended before the 
Civil War. 

Many farmers, not shoemakers themselves, also had a 
shoemaker’s bench in the attic and during the winter they 
would employ a traveling shoemaker to make footwear 
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and harness to last during the following year. The shoe- 
maker would carry several pairs of lasts of different sizes. 
With small pieces of leather the lasts could be expanded 
to the required size. As a rule the supply for each mem- 
ber of the family would consist of a pair of calf skins for 
best and a couple of pairs of heavy cowhide brogans or 
boots. The leather would be hides tanned in some nearby 
tannery. 

Shoe making in Old Caldwell always flourished best 
during the winter. Even then there was never a rush. 
The Sentinel of Freedom, a weekly paper published in 
Newark, the weekly editions of the New York Tribune 
and the Sun came to the factory each week. On the 
mornings of the arrival of the papers some one would 
read aloud to his comrades. The gentle tap, tap, of the 
hammers of the heelers would interfere but little. Each 
factory had its favorite reader and while he was reading 
others would do the reader’s work. 

Those old time shoemakers seldom went far from their 
homes. They were isolated behind a mountain from the 
city, but they were always well posted and the discussion 
over public questions was often animated and always in- 
telligent. 

During about eight months in the year, and especially 
during the haying season in July and early August, not 
more than half of the team would show up at the fac- 
tories; the others were out on the farm or else along 
the river fishing. 

For several years preceding, during and for several 
years following the Civil War, many women did what 
was called shop work. Manufacturers of cheap clothing 
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in the cities sent out wagons loaded down with material 
cut out for the making of coats, vests and_ trousers. 
Bundles of these unmade garments would be left at 
workers’ homes one week and taken up finished the follow- 
ing. For what work a woman could do between her 
household tasks, she would receive from twenty-five to 
fifty cents per day. Fast workers who neglected home 
duties and worked evenings as well as in the day time, 
frequently made a little more. 

Many of those doing shop work had the first make of 
Singer sewing machines, great cumbersome instruments 
which made such a racket they could be heard for long 
distances. Such machines did good work and where used 
there was no danger of a garment ripping. As to buttons, 
buyers of the garments even from the best workers, had 
to have buttons sewed on again or have the garments 
drop off in the streets. 

In those good old days following the passing of the 
spinning wheel and the weaving loom, women folks con- 
tinued making the family garments themselves, but their 
husbands and sons, at least the grown up sons, purchased 
hand-me-downs from the clothing stores; garments which 
never quite fitted and which when badly worn were cut 
up to make clothes for the younger children. 

Just as it is today, the women of Old Caldwell aways 
kept in style or attempted to do so at least. Students of 
early American history will recall how: Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Walter Raleigh set the fashion of stiff starched 
ruffes at throat and on the wrists. Also how England’s 
Virgin Queen set the example to her subjects by fine- 
starching and ironing of her own ruffies. Of course the 
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Old Caldwell ladies, the present generations great great- 
grandmothers, and their’ mothers too for that matter, 
followed the Queen’s example. A couplet of an old song 
which was sung before the Revolution, cautioned the boys 
thus: 

“Kiss me quick and let me go 

But don’t you muss my ruffles, O!” 


After a while, it is hard to say just when, stiff 
starched linen and cotton ruffles were taken from the 
neck and were used on sleeves and skirts. Such ruffles 
were called flounces. It was no uncommon sight after 
calico and other cotton cloths became cheap priced, to 
see women with wire hoop-skirts which held the over 
skirt out two feet or more on all sides, and with the 
over skirts adorned with flounces from top to bottom. 

Flounces had not entirely disappeared for the first few 
years following the Civil War. At that time every 
country store carried bolts of calico and was prepared to 
sell a woman plenty of material for flounces if so desired. 
It was Christmas Eve about the year 1872. William 
Henry Harrison was then proprietor of the Roseland 
general store, and, as was then the custom, was still 
waiting on customers at a rather late hour. A young 
fellow who evidently had been partaking of a little 
Christmas O-be-joyful came in and was immediately 
asked if he had yet purchased a Christmas present for 
his wife. 

“No, I ain’t,” was the reply, “Guess I'll take her home 
a new dress. Bill Hen, cut me off ten yards of that calico 
up there, will you?” 
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Mr. Harrison started to measure off the material when 
he was stopped by the customer who declared that he 
would take fifteen yards. 

“You see, my wife wears flounces,”’ was his explana- 
tion. 

It was rumored about Roseland later that the day 
after Christmas those fifteen yards of calico again rested 
on Mr. Harrison’s shelf. 

Following the Civil War, as it is in Europe today, 
paper money in America was much depreciated and gold 
was at a heavy premium. Just about that time the wear- 
ing of trains was popular among women who had little 
regard for health or cleanliness. Some women with trains 
tried to hold up their skirts but they were sure to let 
them drop at times and the result may better be imagined 
than reproduced. ‘There was another little song rather 
popular at the time but one which most of folks have 
probably forgotten the wording of, which was as follows: 

“Out in the street the girls you will meet with skirts 
streaming out like a banner. The longer their trails the 
higher gold sails, and that’s what’s the matter with 
Hanner.”’ 

There was another absurd fashion which did not last 
a great length of time but which may be recalled by many 
now living. A woman of an European royal family 
suffered a deformity and it was the style to imitate that 
peculiar misplacement. To get the effect, designated as a 
Grecian Bend, women wore a little bunch of wires, called 
a bustle, on the hips over which the skirt was draped. 
Happily this absurd fashion was not very popular in Old 
Caldwell. 
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In fact a song writer of the day must surely have 
had an Old Caldwell woman in mind when he wrote: 

“She was just such a creature as nature did intend 

And she went through this wide world without a 
Grecian Bend 

She was modest and retiring and I’d have you all to 
know 

I met her in the garden where potatoes grow.” 

Although every one in Old Caldwell who made even 
a partial success in life, both men and women, was forced 
to work and work hard to make a living, there were also 
some opportunities for recreation. At least such was the 
case following the Revolution and the establishment of 
schools and churches. Prior to the war for Independence 
the men folks perhaps did indulge to a more or less extent 
in horse-racing, chicken-fighting, shooting-matches and 
other out door sports. We have no accurate knowledge 
of how the women amused themselves. Practically all 
raised large families and it may be that their work with 
the little ones sufficed. 

Next to their homes women’s allegiance was to their 
churches. As a rule church societies were organized under 
very limited circumstances. Efforts were made to have 
those in the section not affiliated with the church organ- 
izations to join and give a helping hand. In order to do 
this the church leaders planned many things in addition 
to the strictly religious functions. 

For instance, it was customary to hold a frolic each 
year when the men would cut the parson’s fire wood for 
a year ahead, the day’s work to be followed by a big feed 
furnished by the women. A similar frolic was generally 
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held to provide the stove wood for the churches after 
stoves were introduced. As before told, it was also cus- 
tomary to hold a frolic and help young folks to build 
houses in which to live. 

In addition, other suppers and dinners were held dur- 
ing the year. Of course the women had to cook the 
dinners and serve the meals but they enjoyed the work; 
it gave them a chance to mingle with neighbors. Quilting 
parties were also popular. Seldom did women sit down, 
except on the Sabbath without their knitting or sewing. 

According to the historians who have described life 
in the New England states, pastors of the Puritan faith 
were austere men who countenanced little amusement. 
Such was not the case in Old Caldwell, however, as 
records still existing go to show. 

Independence day was always observed as were also 
Thanksgiving and Christmas with as much and often far 
more, acclaim than is now given to these holidays. 

Spelling matches and public debates on various public 
questions were frequently held during the winter months 
in the various school houses. Such functions were attend- 
ed by everybody. 

At least one weekly newspaper was taken in almost 
every home and small libraries were maintained in the 
churches and later in the schools. Yellow backed novels 
costing a dime were looked upon in most strict church 
men’s homes as being the work of the Devil, but many 
of them were secured and read. In those old romances 
at least every other page contained the sentence, “And 
another Red Skin bit the dust,” profanity, and sometimes 
obscenity, found in some modern literature had no place. 
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The worst that those popular works ever did was to 
inspire the rising generation to leave home for the great 
West where Red Skins might still be found. 

Until just prior to the Civil War there were neither 
pianos or parlor organs in any Old Caldwell homes. Fiddles 
and accordions found place in almost every house and 
nearly everybody could play a little although nine-tenths 
of the players could not read a line of music. It was a 
common thing for the pioneers to have an occasional 
dance at which various ones would play. 

Very few homes contained packs of cards or boxes of 
dominoes. These were called games of chance and were 
strictly cautioned against by the churches. Chess, 
checkers, twelve-men-morris and fox and geese were 
considered to be games of skill and were allowed. Checkers 
was especially favored and many men are still remembered 
as being famous checker players. 

The men who had lumber, cord wood, hay, tan bark, 
or other commodities to sell, made frequent trips to 
Newark. Usually, about once each year, the women 
would go to the great big city over the mountains and 
lay in the supply of clothes and other necessary luxuries. 
Such trips were the events of their lives, they were 
usually made in the fall. 

Farm horses were usually too busy to be used for 
pleasure except during the winter. It was common when 
heavy snows covered the ground to get up sleighing 
parties. A country hotel some ten miles or more away 
was usually chosen as the destination. There a dinner 
would be served at a ridiculously low price as compared 
with the present day. Some one, perhaps two or three 
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in the party, could play the violin and a few hours would 
be spent in dancing. 

Skating and coasting were enjoyed by every one, 
young and middle aged. Verona Lake, then as now, a 
favorite resort; the over flowed lands bordering the upper 
Passaic river, and numerous ponds, especially the Edison, 
were popular skating places and the hill slopes every- 
where afforded places for the coasting. Both skating and 
coasting are still enjoyable sports in West Essex but the 
latter has lost its vim since coasting on the steeper and 
more dangerous roads has been prohibited. If any one 
was killed in coasting accidents in Old Caldwell the facts 
are now unknown but there was scarcely a winter passed 
that some one or more did not suffer broken bones. 

During the entire period between the Revolution and 
the Civil War, slight changes only occurred in either the 
occupations or the amusements of the people residing in 
Old Caldwell. Population increased very slowly; many 
of the Harrisons, Goulds, Cranes, etc., etc., left for other 
places but there were always some left to perpetuate the 
stock. There were very few new comers. 

Following the Civil War, there was a decided change 
which took place gradually but surely. This change will 
be noted in following chapters. 
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CHAPTER 7 


School District Formed 
New Church in Fairfield 


== OLLOWING the adoption of the New Jersey State 
| Constitution in 1784, the state legislature had 
a great task to perform in the formation of 
counties and the subdivision of those counties 
into municipalities with distinct dividing lines. This task 
consumed much of the law makers’ time during the first 
twenty years after the Legislature itself was created. Horse 
Neck remained a part of Newark until 1798, fourteen years 
after the state itself organized. 

Prior to the adoption of the constitution little official 
attention was paid to public education. The majority of 
parents desired that their children should receive the rudi- 
ments of knowledge and there were numerous educated 
men and women who conducted small private schools at 
their homes. In some cases residents would erect at com- 
mon expense a small building designed for school use. 
Children that attended, provided their own text books and 
a small tuition fee was charged for each child. 

Such was the type of schools started in Verona and in 
West Caldwell in 1770. In some cases small schools were 
maintained by the church. Such were the schools conducted 
in Fairfield from the organization of the Dutch Reformed 
church society in 1720, and by the Caldwell Presbyterian 
church and Northfield Baptist in 1784. In Fairfield the 
teaching for many years was in Dutch; in the other four 
Horse Neck schools, English was the language taught. 
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Its work completed in laying out county and municipal 
lines, the Legislature turned its attention to free education. 
Laws were adopted for the formation of school districts 
as parts of municipalities. Caldwell Township was so sub- 
divided into nine districts, each independent of the other 
as to school affairs, although combined on other matters. 

The district plan was adopted in some of the New 
England states prior to the Revolution and had proved 
successful. In most municipalities in the Eastern states, 
school districts were numbered. In many, if not all of the 
New Jersey district formations, each district was given 
a name of its own. The nine districts thus formed in Cald- 
well Township were designated as Caldwell, North Cald- 
well, South Caldwell, Fairfield, Clinton, Franklin, West- 
ville, Vernon Valley and Cedar Grove. What was then 
South Caldwell is now Roseland; Vernon Valley is now 
Verona; Franklin and Westville have ceased to be and are 
now parts of West Caldwell. As a school district the name 
Caldwell was retained only in the section at the township 
center immediately surrounding the church. It covered 
the ground which many years later became Caldwell 
Borough. ; 

The exact dates of the formation of these districts in 
Old Caldwell are undoubtedly matters of record in the state 
archives, but no search of official documents on this point 
has been made by the author of this book. That these 
nine Caldwell districts came into existence shortly follow- 
ing the formation of the township is certain. As far as 
can be ascertained from old time residents who received 
the foundation of their education in those old time schools, 
as did their parents and in many cases their grandparents 
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before them, all of the various districts named were func- 
tioning in the opening years of the nineteenth century. 

The requirements of those first laws regulating schools 
were not those of today. However, they did provide that 
school houses must be erected in each district, the cost 
of which was to be met by property taxation, and that 
instruction by a qualified teacher must be given for a speci- 
fied term each year. 

The Three R’s—Readin’, Ritin’ ’n’ Rithmetic—formed 
the basis of study in the district schools. Spelling was not 
neglected. That in the four essentials the pupils were well 
drilled is evidenced by church and other records still pre- 
served. The hand writing on those documents is very plain 
and although in many cases much faded, may be easily 
read. Very few words are misspelled. That it was not 
the record keepers only who could handle a pen is proved 
by the signatures of both men and women who signed the 
church rolls and other papers. 

Rules of capitalization and punctuation, however, seem 
to have been missed. In many old time records of property 
deeds and society papers practically all the words except 
prepositions and conjunctions were begun with capital 
letters. 

Arithmetic was well taught. Those old time settlers 
and their sons were shrewd business men, hard to cheat on 
interest charges or in the sale and transfer of goods. 

Many of the instructors in those early district schools 
were graduates of one of the New England colleges. A 
majority of those who received a college education became 
either preachers or teachers. In many cases the teaching 
continued a few years only. During their employment 
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many teachers would study with a view to entering as an 
assistant in the office of a lawyer, physician or a surveyor 
preparatory to establishing offices of their own. 

Although the pay of a teacher in public schools was 
small they managed usually to save a little money. They 
followed a custom known as “boardin’ ’round.” That meant 
that the teacher would spend one or more weeks as a guest 
of the parents of different pupils. No cash was paid for 
board. 

At the start of the district school system in Old Cald- 
well few women were employed as teachers. Schoolmasters 
were wanted and the mastership was based as much upon 
physical force as it was upon superior education. If a 
woman taught it was for a few months in the spring and . 
fall only. The larger boys and girls, many of them nearly 
men and women, usually attended during the winter 
months. Winter was the slack season when work at home 
was not so pressing. 

One of the typical New England teachers who taught 
in the Caldwell district was Samuel Bond. He came to 
Caldwell from Connecticut in about 1820. He remained 
in Caldwell for the remainder of his life. He married a 
Caldwell girl and raised a family of several sons and 
daughters. The last of his sons to pass away was his name- 
sake, Samuel, who died at the age of ninety, several years 
ago. A grandson, Dr. E. E. Bond, is the only one of the 
original Samuel’s male descendants now living. 

There was very little improvement in public school 
facilities in Old Caldwell from their start shortly following 
the township formation in 1798 until after the Civil War. 
In almost every district the land on which the school was 
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located was given to the district by some property owner. 
In such cases there was usually a clause inserted in the 
deed specifying that if the land was discontinued for school 
purposes it was to revert back to the original owner. In 
no case did the school property have room for a play 
ground. Children secured exercise enough, it was then 
believed, in walking to and from school and in doing the 
host of home chores demanding attention at night and 
morn. 

One only of the school houses first built in the nine 
districts still remains practically as when erected more than 
a century ago. That building is at the junction of Fairfield 
road and Myrtle avenue in the Clinton section of what re- 
mains of Caldwell Township. That building is now the 
Caldwell Township public hall. 

During the days when it was a school it was painted red 
but after being converted to township use, it has been 
painted white. The date of the construction of this school 
can not now be definitely stated, but there still live several 
men and women who attended school there in the forties 
of the past century; it was then an old building these old 
timers say. 

As time progressed conditions in Old Caldwell changed 
in many respects. These changes, including improvement 
in the schools, will be noted as they occur. For the present 
schools will be dropped in order to tell of other happenings 
in the newly created township. 

The first event of importance to the whole community, 
following the township formation in 1798, was the comple- 
tion of the steeple of the First Presbyterian church. The 
church that year received its first coat of paint. From 
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that summer until the church building was destroyed by 
fire in 1872, the steeple remained a white landmark which 
could be plainly seen from every high point for many miles 
around. It was a beacon to which the parishoners could 
point with pride. The slate covered steeple of the present 
stone church has a greater height than had the wooden 
structure, but, owing to its dark color, it is not as con- 
spicuous. 

The Dutch Reformed Church Society in Fairfield had 
been organized in 1720, and had worshiped for eighty-five 
years in two small church buildings, the first of which was 
destroyed by fire in 1744. An octagonal shaped log build- 
ing took its place and was used as a house of worship 
until 1805. 

That year, 1805, it was decided to erect a new church 
building of brownstone taken from a quarry at Little Falls. 
Many years later a portion of the north wall was removed 
and a small addition to accommodate the pulpit, the choir 
and the organ was added. This is the only alteration ever 
made and the church remains today practically as it was 
when built. It is one of the finest country churches in 
New Jersey and would do credit to much larger places than 
Fairfield. Electric lights have been recently installed. 
From its present appearance that church will continue to 
give service for another century to come. 

As told before, the Reformed congregation conducted 
a school under charge of the dominy from the very first 
of the society’s existence. When the state took a hand in 
the educational game and passed laws for the creation and 
maintenance of public schools, the church society gave a 
small plot adjoining the church building on which the first 
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Fairfield public school was placed. Teaching in the public 
school was in English, but the Fairfield school remained 
in a way a foster child of the church for almost if not quite 
a century. 

That original Fairfield public school building gave way 
in 1905 to a graded school located about one-half mile 
south of the church property. The old building was then 
secured by the church society and it has been used since 
as a chapel. It has been recently much enlarged. 

Another momentous event in 1805 was the election of 
General William Gould to serve a three-year term in the 
New Jersey Legislature. He was the first Caldwell man 
thus honored but by no means the last. General Gould had 
seen much service as a soldier during the Revolution, but 
his rank of General was not given to him until he served 
as a law-maker. General Gould was progressive and it is 
certain that he was heartily in sympathey with the state 
educational plans. He saw to it that his home town should 
take advantage of the law. All of the districts in Old Cald- 
well, it is believed, were in operation before his term of 
office expired. 

Following the termination of the long drawn out law 
suit between the early colonists and the Lords Proprietors, 
which was ended in 1770, William Saunders secured title 
to a small plot of ground near what are now Bloomfield 
and Brookside avenues. He erected there a stone building 
in which he conducted a hostelry known as Saunders’ 
Tavern. There is a tradition that at one time General 
Washington dined there. The meal was served under a 
tree at the tavern door. 

Saunders’ place remained the only stopping place for 
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travelers in Horse Neck for many years. In 1803 Samuel 
Crane erected the Caldwell House and about the same time 
Saunders’ Tavern ceased to function. The original hostelry 
became a family dwelling. It was razed in 1850 and the 
stones were used in the cellar walls of the Caldwell Baptist 
church. 

The Caldwell House proved a great success from the 
start. It continued a successful hotel stand until a very 
recent period. A large part of this early success was due 
to the building of the Big Road, the story of which will 
be told in the next chapter. 
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re N 1806 Israel Crane, better known as ‘King” 
Crane because of his wealth and business enter- 
prises, organized a stock company and con- 
structed the Newark and Bloomfield Turnpike. 
Starting from a point in Belleville avenue in Newark the 
road extended westward through that city, Bloomfield and 
Caldwell to Pine Brook, a distance of about twelve miles. 
A branch road, known as Pompton Turnpike, was extended 
northward from the main road just west of the crest of 
First Watchung Mountain. The termination of this branch 
was Singac. 

Bloomfield then comprised what are now Bloomfield, 
Glen Ridge and Montclair. Caldwell, it will be remem- 
bered, comprised all of what is now designated as West 
Essex as far south as Mt. Pleasant avenue in Livingston. 
The roadbed of the turnpike was constructed of heavy stone 
with a top of smaller stones on which was placed a thin 
covering of dirt. Many of the stockholders in the company 
paid for their shares with work of teams. Later “King” 
Crane bought other stockholders out and was sole owner 
of the thoroughfare. This road was continued as a turn- 
pike until 1870 when the heirs of the “King” sold it to the 
county, since which time the two branches have been known 
as Bloomfield and Pompton avenues instead of turnpikes. 
Bloomfield avenue was the first thoroughfare owned by a 
county in New Jersey. 

“King” Crane was proprietor of a general store on the 
‘north side of Glen Ridge avenue opposite Spring street in 
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what is now Montclair. A large part of Montclair was 
then known as Cranetown. 

It required several years to complete the new highway 
which, when finished, did more than any other one factor 
in the prosperity of Caldwell. It afforded a superior high- 
way over which great loads could be hauled to the Newark 
and New York markets directly from the farms, the mills 
and the mines. 

There was no mining done in Old Caldwell, there being 
no metals ever found beneath its surface which could be 
mined at a profit. Many small iron forges had been estab- 
lished in various sections of Morris and Passaic counties. 
These forges produced a high quality of iron much of which 
was welded at the forges into chains, anchors and other 
ship supplies. Household utensils and blacksmith’s sup- 
plies were also made at the forges. Charcoal was used 
for smelting the ore and the iron produced had no superior 
in the world. 

After the completion of the pikes the iron from Mine 
Hill near Dover, from Hibernia, Lake Denmark and other 
places was hauled to markets over the main section of the 
“Big Road,” as the turnpikes were first called. Iron from 
Ringwood and other places in upper Passaic County which 
had formerly been marketed over rough roads to the Hud- 
son at or near West Point, went over the Pompton pike 
and did not pass through Caldwell village at the center 
of the township, but did pass through the section now 
Cedar Grove and Verona. 

The original road leading from Caldwell to Newark 
was continued in use as formerly, but like most roads of 
the time, it was in such condition that heavy hauling over 
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its rough and frequently mirey surface was almost im- 
possible. The turnpike carried the greater part of the 
vehicular travel. 

That section of the turnpike which passed through 
Caldwell village was never at a greater distance than one- 
quarter mile from the original road. In some place the 
two thoroughfares were side by side, so close that they 
seemed like one broad highway. 

Both Claremont and North Claremont avenues in 
Verona are parts of the original road. For a little more 
than a half mile, the old road was finally abandoned as 
a highway. 

More than forty years after the abandonment a costly 
lawsuit was instituted to determine whether the abandoned 
strip belonged to the municipality or to property owners 
whose street frontage was the northern line of the old road. 
The courts decided that this frontage could not be arbi- 
trarily taken away; that in abandoning the old road the 
municipality lost its rights, and that title was vested in 
the abutting property holders. 

A short section of the old road still remains on Caldwell 
flats in front of the Essex County Penitentiary. It is now 
known as Elm road and is located partly in North Caldwell 
and partly in Caldwell. No part of the original road re- 
mains west of the western end of Elm road until West 
Caldwell Center is reached. 

From West Caldwell Center westward for a distance 
of about four miles and terminating at Horse Neck bridge 
the old road remains along the same line as when originally 
~ laid out prior to the Revolution. This strip comprises what 
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are now Clinton road, a part of Fairfield road and Horse 
Neck road. 

Shortly following the completion of the turnpike the 
terminations of the two branches at Pine Brook and Singac 
were changed to Denville for the southern branch and 
Pompton steel works on the northern branch. These exten- 
sions facilitated the handling of Morris and Passaic county 
products. 

There were four toll gates established by ‘“‘King’”’ Crane 
on the sections of the turnpike in Essex County. One of 
these was located near the Newark-Bloomfield line, another 
at the crest of First Mountain at the Bloomfield-Caldwell 
line, a third a short distance east of the Passaic river at 
Pine Brook and the fourth in Singac near the Passaic. All 
vehicles passing through these gates paid tolls. It was 
from these tolls that interest on the stock and the upkeep 
of the roads were secured. 

For a period of upward of sixty years, 1808 to 1870, 
any one wishing to drive in or to drive out of Caldwell 
either to the east or the west was compelled to pay for the 
privilege. However, the sums collected from Caldwell resi- 
dents was an insignificant amount as compared with the 
totals taken in by the toll gate custodians. 

As far as Old Caldwell was concerned the chief material 
marketed was wood. This was sent to the cities in various 
forms. Much of it was cord wood and charcoal designed 
for household use; much was the products of the various 
saw and turning mills located along the various larger 
streams, much was tanbark, both ground and unground. 
White oak bark was most commonly used. 

Much of this bark after use was brought back, at least 
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as far as Montclair and the Oranges, where it was used as 
a top dressing for private driveways and walks. Its bright 
red color contrasted beautifully with the green grass which 
bordered it. Tanning with bark was discontinued about 
1880. 

Lowland hay cut from the natural meadows along the 
Upper Passaic and surplus grain, namely, wheat, rye, oats, 
Indian corn, and buckwheat, were important items of com- 
merce. Butter, eggs, fruit, cider and vinegar were also 
marketed over the “Big Road,” but never while the high- 
way remained a turnpike in large quantities. Dressed hogs 
and poultry found a ready sale in the cities during the late 
fall and winter. Surplus cattle and sheep raised on the 
farms were driven to the city and sold on the hoof. 

In addition to the iron from the mines, every one of 
the products from Essex was also sent from Morris, Pas- 
saic, and Warren counties. The aggregate which came 
from the sections west and north of Old Caldwell far sur- 
passed that of Old Caldwell itself. 

Local merchants, and especially the Crane tavern, did 
a thriving business. Teamsters made the tavern a stopping 
place for meals and shelter both on the trip to the city 
and on the return. Sometimes twenty or more teams would 
be accommodated at one time under the tavern sheds. 

The heyday of usefulness of the “Big Road” as a market 
route was attained prior to the Civil War. The construc- 
tion of blast furnaces at Boonton and at Pompton which 
handled iron ore in great quantities forced the proprietors 
of small forges out of business. The ore was taken to the 
big furnaces by the Morris Canal and the finished iron 
was sent to the city by canal boat. Later various railroads 
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were built in the four counties west of Old Caldwell and 
they carried the bulk of farm products. On long hauls 
the cost of transportation was much reduced... 

There are many of the older people in Old Caldwell who 
can recall the heavy wagons, mostly drawn by horses, but 
in many cases by oxen, in which the products were hauled. 
The vehicles, even those in which iron was the cargo, were 
entirely of wood except the tires on the wheels and a few 
bolts here and there. Plenty of heavy grease was used 
to lubricate the wooden axles, but still they groaned and 
squeaked and could be heard for long distances. 

John I. Blair, a millionaire contractor who built the 
Lackawanna Railroad and who gave the name Blairstown 
to the place in Warren County where he resided, was land- 
lord of the Caldwell House for a short time in the late 
fifties just prior to the Civil War. The heavy traffic from 
the western section of the state was about ended then and 
this is perhaps the reason he did not continue. 

A fitting ending of the story of the “Big Road” is that 
of John Mead who was the last toll-gate keeper at the Pine 
Brook end of the pike. Mr. Mead had four sons, Joel, 
James, John Milton and George Mead. The lads secured 
the rudiments of an education in the little Clinton school 
house, now used as a municipal building by Caldwell Town- 
ship. Upon reaching their majority the Mead boys went 
into business and conducted general merchandise stores. 
Joel took over the old store in Caldwell opposite the hotel; 
James located his place of business in Hanover a short 
distance west of Cook’s Bridge; George conducted a store 
in Pine Brook on the Morris County side of the Passaic 
river. John Milton located in the old brick store in West 
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Caldwell. Chain stores were almost unknown when these 
four brothers started some seventy and more years ago. 
There was a community of interests among the Mead 
brothers and Joel secured goods for all four places of 
business. Each brother was the leading merchant in the 
particular field chosen. Joel retired about 1870. Just 
before the Civil War he invested heavily in cotton goods, 
muslins, calicoes and ginghams, which during the war rose 
to almost fabulous prices. Instead of Caldwell folks going 
to Newark to buy dry goods, there was a time when city 
folks came to Caldwell to get supplied. Following Joel’s 
retirement the business was taken over by John Milton 
Mead and Hugh Benham under the name of Mead & Ben- 
ham. It was so continued until Mr. Benham’s death nearly 
twenty years ago. 

The stream designated as Pine Brook has its rise in two 
branches in North Caldwell. These branches join at Brook- 
side and Westville avenues in Caldwell Borough. The pines 
which gave the brook its name were located on the Essex 
County side of the stream near where its waters enter into 
the river. Eventually a little hamlet grew up on the fertile 
plain on the Morris County side of the Passaic to which 
the name Pine Brook was transferred. 

All of the main thoroughfares, both those running east 
and west connecting Old Caldwell with the cities on the 
east and those running north and south connecting the 
various municipalities into which Old Caldwell has been 
divided, have within recent years been taken over. by the 
county and improved with hard surface pavement. Almost 
all of these improved highways have existed since shortly 
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before the Revolution but under different names than they 
now bear. 

As before told, what is now Bloomfield avenue was 
known as “The Big Road” for many years following its 
opening. Eagle Rock avenue was Swinefield road and 
Mount Pleasant avenue was Livingston road. What is now 
Grove avenue in Verona was first known as Peckmantown 
road. Westville avenue was at first the Road to Crane’s 
Sawmill, Roseland avenue was the Road to South Caldwell, 
Runnymede road was the Road to Gould and DeCamp Saw- 
mill, Mountain avenue was the Road to Aunt Polly Bald- 
win’s place and Passaic avenue was Swamp Road. 

Streams which crossed these roads were fording places, 
the fords usually being chosen where the brook bottoms 
had a hard stony bed. Bridges over the smaller streams 
were practically unknown until after “The Big Road” was 
completed. Many of the first bridges crossing brooks were 
of log and plank construction. Stone was plentiful and 
the wooden bridges gradually were replaced by stone arch 
bridges. Many of the old time arch bridges still remain 
after a service of more than a century. The first five 
bridges which crossed the Passaic river and connected Old 
Caldwell with Morris County were what were known as 
mudsill construction. They were, when first laid more 
than a century ago, known by the same names which they 
bear today, viz, Cook’s Bridge, Swinefield Bridge, Pine 
Brook Bridge, Horse Neck Bridge and Two Bridges. The 
original river bridges were replaced in the early seventies 
by steel truss bridges composed of a superstructure of steel 
rods which distributed the weight of the vehicles they 
carried. These were all right in the days of horse drawn 
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THE BIG ROAD 


trucks with loads which seldom exceeded two tons. Cook’s 
Bridge and Pine Brook truss Bridge have recently been 
replaced by heavy structures of concrete and steel capable 
of carrying any kind of a load. The present Horse Neck 
Bridge is supported on heavy iron beams and has a plank 
flooring. The only truss bridges remaining are Two 
Bridges and Swinefield Bridge. It is expected that these 
structures will soon be replaced by modern bridges such 
as the one at Pine Brook. 

The building of Bloomfield Turnpike was a great 
accomplishment. Almost immediately after its construc- 
tion it became one of the leading thoroughfares of the state. 
In the number of vehicles and the tonnage of freight which 
passed over its forty miles in total length, including the 
Pompton branch, the Bloomfield pike was exceeded only 
by the principal highway passing from New York through 
Newark, Elizabeth, New Brunswick and Trenton to Phila- 
delphia. Bloomfield avenue holds its supremacy today. 
During the summer months there is more travel over Lin- 
coln Highway and the roads leading to the shore resorts, 
but take it the whole year round no other road in the state 
is more popular than the highway constructed by “King” 
Crane. 

Our forefathers considered it wonderful when from 
twenty to forty trucks carrying from one to two tons each 
passed though Caldwell in a day. There are fully that 
many five to ten ton trucks pass daily over the same route 
now, but the loads carried are far different. Farm produce, 
wooden goods, charcoal and iron from country forges has 
given place to manufactured goods of all kinds. 

As to pleasure vehicles no comparisons can be drawn. 
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Our ancestors drove horses attached to carryalls or buggies 
to the city occasionally; today there are five hundred auto- 
mobiles where there was one carryall or buggy then. 

Before Bloomfield avenue was built a whole day was 
required to drive from Caldwell to Newark village; after 
the improved highway was completed it. became possible 
to make the trip each way in a few hours with a few hours 
between in which the women folks could do their shopping. 
Thirty to forty minutes each way is all of the time required 
now. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The War of 1812-14 
Church Society Formed 
Lafayette’s Visit 


Waecn\N 1912, residents of Old Caldwell received reports 

Za! of the stopping on the high seas by English 
naval vessels of American merchantmen and 
taking therefrom American sailors who were 
pressed into English service.. They also heard of the 
declaration of war which followed. Caldwellites were ready 
to do their part as many had done in the Revolution. The 
American Constitution provides that every American 
citizen between the ages of eighteen and forty-five comprise 
a militia body, the members of which may be called upon 
to repel invasion and to suppress rebellion. 

Would America be invaded? This was a question 
which no one could answer. Believing that English troops 
might be landed in the United States and that the larger 
seaports, such as New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
would be the first attacked, General William Gould, who, 
it will be remembered, served with honor at the battles 
of Springfield and at Monmouth, donned his uniform and 
raised a company of more than 100 men, all residents of 
Old Caldwell. 

With this small force, one of the first volunteer com- 
panies to be organized, General Gould marched to Paulis 
Hook, now Jersey City, to help in the defence of New 
York City and harbor. The General was placed in com- 
mand of a regiment of 1200 men there assembled. Several 
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weeks were spent there and then the company was ordereo 
back home to await a call. No attempt was made bv the 
English to enter the harbor and pass the forts. General 
Gould was not recalled. During the brief period of their 
stay at Paulis Hook, Rev. Mr. Grover served as regimental 
Chaplain. 

However, the general and his men kept themselves 
in readiness and drills were frequent until 1814 when 
peace was declared. As far as can now be learned, Old 
Caldwell was the only town in New Jersey which sent 
volunteers unasked. 

As created by the Legislature in 1798 Old Caldwell 
and Old Springfield were the largest townships in Essex 
County, Essex at that time included what is now Union 
County. Both townships were so large that it was diffi- 
cult for those living near the outskirts of either to help 
conduct the necessary township business. 

Caldwell originally extended from First Mountain 
crest to the Passaic river, a distance of more than six 
miles, and from what is now the Essex-Passaic county line 
to what is now Mt. Pleasant avenue, Livingston. The 
total area exceeded fifty square miles. Springfield covered 
almost an equal amount of territory. 

In 1812 the Legislature decided to reduce both Cald- 
well and Springfield in size. To do this a strip about two 
miles wide was cut from the south side of Caldwell and 
another strip of about the same width from the north 
side of Springfield. These two strips were combined into 
the township of Livingston. The newly created munici- 
pality was so called in honor of William Livingston who 
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had served as Governor of New Jersey during the 
Revolution. : 

In creating Livingston the south line of Caldwell, 
which for a period of fourteen years had been at Mt. 
Pleasant avenue, was shifted northward to a short dis- 
tance north of what is now Eagle Rock avenue in Rose- 
land. 

As a school district, what is now Roseland Borough 
was during that fourteen years, designated South Cald- 
well. Becoming after 1812 a part of Livingston, the 
residents of that section decided on the name of Center-. 
ville as better adapted tc their needs. The name was 
selected because its territory was in the center between 
Caldwell and Livingston. The name of Roseland was not 
given until sixty years later. 

The township of West Orange was created in 1816, 
just four years following the creation of Livingston. This 
new sub-division of the county did not affect what re- 
mained of Caldwell. The West Orange east boundary was 
located at the base of First Watchung Mountain; the new 
township’s western boundary was fixed at the crest of 
Second Watchung Mountain. In thus establishing the 
lines of West Orange, it was necessary to take from 
Livingston, all that section lying between the crests of the 
two mountains. This portion cut off, as far south as Mt. 
Pleasant avenue, was from 1798 to 1812 a part of Old 
Caldwell. 

There were no further changes in Old Caldwell’s 
boundaries until 1892; Livingston boundaries remained as 
fixed in 1816 until 1907. Reasons for the latter changes 
will be told in Part Three. 
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When Rev. Stephen Grover began his pastorate in 
Caldwell, he received a salary of $150 for the first year 
with a promise that $10 would be added each year there- 
after. The church prospered so well, however, especially 
after the completion of the Big Road, that the stipend 
agreed upon was soon much exceeded. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Grover’s first home was the lower floor 
of a frame building thirty foot square, and that church 
services were held on the upper floor. This home he 
continued to occupy for nine years until the church was 
completed in 1796. After that, Mr. Grover had the entire 
church parsonage building as a dwelling. In 1817, Mr. 
Grover built a home of his own on the north side of 
Bloomfield turnpike nearly opposite the church. This 
remained his home until his death, June 22, 1836. 

Methodist Episcopal church societies were organized 
in Pine Brook, Clinton and Centerville about 1820. The 
exact dates of these organizations can not now be stated. 
Records were not as accurately prepared nor as well pre- 
served as were those of the Presbyterian and Dutch 
Reformed societies. The Centerville church, now the 
Roseland Methodist Protestant church, completed its 
church building in 1822 or ’23. The society refused to 
accept a pastor assigned by the bishop and the church 
was closed; it remained closed for fifteen or sixteen years. 
In 1840, a Methodist Protestant society was formed which 
took over the sacred edifice. The original building still 
forms a part of the present house of worship. The struc- 
ture was recently remodeled. 

One reason for the lack of authentic data regarding 
the origin of the three Methodist Episcopal churches, is, 
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that for long periods at times, the churches would have 
no stated pastors. In such case the pulpit was supplied 
by circuit riders with occasional services only. Within 
a few years after Methodist Episcopal churches were built; 
the Pine Brook Clinton congregations decided to join 
forces under one minister who preached at both places. 
This arrangement is still in force; the time of its start 
is not a matter of official record. 

In 1832 another Methodist Church society, that at 
Verona, was organized. A church building at what are 
now Grove and Bloomfield avenues was erected the year 
following. The Verona church was successful from the 
start. 

Nine years after peace with Great Britain was again 
established, 1823, General Gould and his militia distin- 
guished themselves by entertaining Marquis Lafayette and 
escorting the French hero over the trail which Washing- 
ton’s army had followed through Old Caldwell to reach 
Morristown from West Point. The Washington route 
through Horse Neck extended from Two Bridges to 
Cook’s Bridge at Hanover. Colonel Decatur and many 
distinguished men accompanied Lafayette when they 
crossed over the river from Passaic County into Essex 
County. General Gould, who had learned of the coming 
of the distinguished Frenchman, was there with his com- 
pany drawn up to salute. The visitors were escorted to 
Caldwell village where at the Crane Tavern they were 
banqueted. Later the visitors were escorted to Cook’s 
Bridge and from there continued on to Morristown. 

Colonel Decatur, a brother of Admiral Decatur who 
had defeated the pirates of Morocco and Algiers in the 
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Mediteranean a few years previous, was so well pleased 
with the reception given by Caldwell folk that he pre- 
sented the militiamen with a bronze gun which the 
admiral had captured from an Algerian fort. 

That old cannon now occupies an honored position on 
Caldwell Common. It is believed to be the only memento 
of the short but brilliant war in the Mediteranean which 
any municipality in this state possesses. Additional de- 
tails of the history of that old gun will be told in another 
chapter. 

The escorting of Lafayette through Old Caldwell was 
the last function of an important nature undertaken by 
General Gould. He remained a resident of Old Caldwell 
until his death, February 12, 1847. He was then eighty- 
nine years old. 

According to local tradition, Lafayette and other 
distinguished visitors rode in a great lumbering coach 
drawn by four horses. In making a turn at what was 
locally called “Charley Holler,” the present Caldwell ter- 
minal of the Bloomfield avenue trolley line, the tongue of 
the coach was broken beyond repair. One of General 
Gould’s men, as the story goes, chopped down and trimmed 
a young ash tree and in a few minutes’ time transformed 
the log into a wagon tongue after which the trip to 
Morristown was resumed. 

True or not, most Old Caldwell residents have faith 
in its veracity. It is a pity that the name of the mechanic 
who did the job so neatly, quickly and efficiently, was 
not also retained. 

The next real great forward step taken by the people 
of Old Caldwell was in 1831, when a temperance society 
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with about one hundred members, all men, was formed. 
This organization was pledged to temperance, not to total 
abstenence. 

The by-laws of the society provided that members 
would not serve intoxicating liquors as a beverage to 
guests, that they would use distilled liquors for medical 
purposes only and that they would not drink cider, wine 
or beer to excess. Church members who failed to comply 
with the by-laws were to be given several warnings that 
expulsion from the church would follow. 

This pledge was preserved at the home of Samuel 
Crane, who for many years prior to the Civil War had 
conducted a general store in the village and who at one 
time was also in charge of the Crane Sawmill in West- 
ville. The document may still exist among other historical 
papers kept in the Crane family. 

Many of the wealthiest and largest real estate owning 
citizens of Old Caldwell held one or more colored people 
in bondage. In 1834 the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society sent a circular to Caldwell stating objections to 
slavery and asking that a society be organized in this 
section. The circular was read at church services without 
note or comment and the congregation was asked to pray 
for the speedy and peaceful termination of slavery. That 
was as far as the matter then went; no branch society 
was organized. When slavery was abandoned in New 
Jersey, it was provided in the law that masters must care 
for bondsmen over a certain age who desired to remain. 
A few at least of these former slaves continued to reside 
with former masters in Old Caldwell until their deaths 
in some cases long after the Civil War. 
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Jonathan Provost, generally known in Old Caldwell as 
Governor Provost, purchased a farm in Caldwell village 
in 1835 and moved there from Pompton Plains. The 
greater part of the farm was on the east side of the road 
to South Caldwell; a small section on the west side of the 
thoroughfare contained a building designed as slave 
quarters. Mr. Provost owned no slaves himself. 

The slave quarters passed away many years ago but 
the building is still remembered by Jonathan’s son, Thomas 
C. Provost, Sr., who was born on the old place in 1849. 
That farm is the only one that is now known having 
quarters especially built for servants held in bondage. 

The old homestead which was the residence of Thomas 
C. Provost, Sr., for upward of seventy years, is now the 
property of Caldwell. It is expected that it will soon be 
razed to be replaced by a municipal building and a civic 
center. 
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CHAPTER 10 
Mr. Grover Retired; Church Remodeled 


Grover Cleveland Born; General Harrison Elected President 





ra Ae FTER Mr. Grover moved into his own home the 
AN original parsonage remained unoccupied until 
sometime in 1823, when it was sold to Calvin 
S. Crane who altered and enlarged the struc- 
ture. It was then used as a boarding school until Mr. 
Crane’s death in 1837. The school became one of the most 
popular in the state, at one time accommodating about fifty 
boarding pupils in addition to a large number of day stu- 
dents. Mr. Crane’s pupils attended divine service in the 
Presbyterian Church, the north gallery of which was set 
apart for the exclusive use of the school. Six years after 
Mr. Crane died a school was reopened in the old parsonage 
with Rev. Brown Emerson as headmaster. Four years 
later, 1847, Mr. Emerson removed the school to Belleville. 
After that the old parsonage became the private residence 
of Dr. Horace Maynard and was so occupied until after 
the Civil War. 

The duties of the pastorate became too heavy for Mr. 
Grover and in 1828, Rev. Robert Canfield was employed as 
his assistant. Mr. Canfield remained a short time only. 
In 1830 Mr. Grover was retired as pastor emeritus and 
Rev. Baker Johnson was chosen as the old pastor’s col- 
league. It was agreed that Mr. Johnson was to receive a 
salary of $400 and was to be furnished with a dwelling. 
The manse, now the Grover Cleveland Birthplace Memorial, 
located on the north side of Bloomfield avenue at Arlington 
avenue, was completed in 1832 at a cost of upward of 
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$1,500. It was at that time a large price to pay for a 
dwelling. Mr. Johnson resigned his pastorate in the fall 
of 1833. 

On May 12, 1834, Rev. Richard F. Cleveland of Balti- 
more was chosen as the pastor, a position which he held 
until the fall of 1840, when he resigned. Mr. Cleveland 
remained in Caldwell until the following spring and then 
went to Holland Patent near Buffalo, N. Y. 

Two great events transpired in Caldwell during Mr. 
Cleveland’s pastorate. The first of these was the remodel- 
ing of the church at a cost of $22,000, all but $20 of which 
was subscribed before the work was begun. Many efforts 
were made by the author of this book to secure a picture 
of the remodeled church; if any such picture exists it could 
not be found. The present First Presbyterian church of 
Mendham in Morris County is said to resemble the Caldwell 
church very closely. The accompanying picture of the 
‘Mendham church was kindly furnished by the present 
pastor, Rev. H. W. Rendall. Several old residents of Cald- 
well to whom the picture was shown, say that the resem- 
blance is remarkable. 

The second great event—it appeared at the time a trivial 
one—was the birth on March 18, 1837, in the old manse, 
of a son to Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland. That boy was named 
Stephen Grover in honor of the Caldwell church’s first 
installed minister. That boy, who left Caldwell some four 
years later never to return, dropped the name of Stephen 
early in life. 

As Grover Cleveland, without the Stephen, that boy 
many years later became world known. His name will 
pass down in history as one of the greatest Presidents that 
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ever occupied the White House in Washington. Before 
being raised to the highest office this country has to bestow, 
Mr. Cleveland was known as a brilliant lawyer and execu- 
tive. He served as sheriff of the county of which Buffalo 
is a part, as mayor of the city of Buffalo and as governor 
of the State of New York. All of these offices he held 
with honor to himself and to the constituents whom he 
served. 

No one in Caldwell at that time paid particular honor 
to the departing four year old youngster whose father 
had served the village church for six years. That he 
would ever become the chief executive of the nation 
never entered their thoughts. Caldwell folks that year 
were paying tribute to a man who was a candidate for 
the presidency, an office to which they helped to raise 
him. The great man in their thoughts then was General 
William Henry Harrison. 

There are many Harrisons residing in the West Essex 
section of the county today; perhaps there is no other 
family name better represented in the various com- 
munities. In 1840 that name was even more common 
than it is now, that is in proportion to the number of 
residents. General William Henry Harrison, the pres- 
idential nominee and the hero of the battle of Tippecanoe, 
was born and raised in the Connecticut river valley; that 
is where the original stock of Essex County Harrisons 
came from. General Harrison traced his ancestry back 
to Colonel Harrison who had won fame as commander 
of one of Oliver Cromwell’s regiments of Round Heads 
during the days of the British Commonwealth. The Old 
Caldwell Harrisons claimed descent from the same source. 
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What more natural than that General Harrison should 
receive the support of his distant relatives? 

It was not the Harrisons alone who supported Gen- 
eral Harrison’s candidacy. The Harrison women in Old 
Caldwell had married and inter-married with the other 
leading families to such an extent that practically every 
man, woman and child in the entire region at that time 
had more or less Harrison blood in their veins and there- 
fore the support was unanimous. 

“Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” was the rallying cry in 
that campaign all over the country and nowhere else was 
it voiced more strenuously than it was in Old Caldwell. 

General Harrison had resided in a log cabin practically 
all of his life. He was not a prohibitionist and it is said, 
enjoyed on proper occasions a drink of hard cider and, 
occasionally perhaps, a nip of apple jack, better known 
as “Jersey lightning.” 

During that campaign log cabins were erected in 
almost every city, town, village and hamlet. At no 
place was there a larger or finer cabin erected than was 
the one built on Caldwell Common at the junction of 
Bloomfield turnpike and the Centerville road. From that 
cabin both hard cider and harder apple jack were dis- 
pensed with liberal hand. It certainly was a great cam- 
paign for those who did not weaken and there were few 
in Old Caldwell who weakened. 

General Harrison was elected and Caldwell folks went 
wild with joy. Their delight, however, was soon turned 
to sorrow for the newly elected president was stricken 
with pneumonia shortly after his inauguration and the 
presidency was passed over to Vice President Tyler. 
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Most of the boy babies born in Old Caldwell during 
the years of 1840 and ’41 were named William Henry. 
Just how many were so christened it is now hard to 
determine but they were numerous. Ten years later when 
the babes of 1840 were pupils in the public schools, it is 
said that a half dozen or more pupils would answer when 
the teacher in any of the township schools called “Bill 
Hen.” Two of those 1840 William Henrys still reside in 
Old Caldwell. They are William Henry Harrison of Rose- 
land and Captain William Henry Harrison Condit of 
Caldwell. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mexican War: California Gold Rush 
Last Mustering Day in Old Caldwell 


——e=a|OLUNTEERS from Old Caldwell for the brief 
m4| war with Mexico during the administration of 
President James K. Polk in 1846 were not many 

ait! o: had been the case of the Revolution and the 
war of 1812. Most of the men who fought in the struggle 
which decided the Southwest boundary of the United States, 
were natives of the South. However, Old Caldwell was 
represented in the contest. 

Students of American History will recall that Texas 
had freed itself from Mexico in 1835 and had instituted 
a government of its own; that later “The Lone Star 
State” asked for and was granted admission to the Union. 
Texas ranchers held slaves and Texas came into the 
Union as a slave state. 

The dispute which caused the war was over the 
boundary line; Texas claimed the Rio Grande as its 
southern limit and Mexico declared the line to be about 
two hundred miles north of that stream. 

Moses Tompkins, who afterward was the Roseland 
village blacksmith for many years, was one of three or 
four who were in the army under command of General 
Taylor. With Taylor’s forces the Old Caldwell volunteers 
marched from the Rio Grande to Mexico City, the capital, 
where they were joined by General Scott and another 
American army. The latter had been landed at Vera 
Cruz, had stormed the mountain passes which lay between 
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the sea coast and the great plain in the interior; and had 
won a victory in every engagement. 

There was no “Spreading Chestnut Tree” in front of 
“Mose’s” blacksmith shop but just the same it was a 
favorite stopping place for the boys on their way to and 
from school. When work at “The Flaming Forge,” was 
not too brisk Mose would entertain with reminiscences 
of which the lads never grew tired. 

Three years after the Mexican War was ended with 
the cession to the United States of a great empire of 
territory from which California and other states in the 
Southwest were later carved, the country was startled 
by the announcement that gold had been found in Cali- 
fornia. The rush which followed was participated in by 
residents of every state, and almost every subdivision of 
every state. 

Of course Old Caldwell was represented in the rush 
to the New Eldorado. There were many of the first 
Settlers who had taken up homesteads on Old Caldwell 
mountain slopes with the firm belief that these rugged 
New Jersey hills contained the precious metals. There 
remain today a number of ragged holes cut into the moun- 
tain side in search of gold, a search which always remained 
fruitless. 

“Gold! Gold! Gold! Bright and yellow, hard and cold; 
spurned by the young but hugged by the old; source of 
many a crime untold!” 

Just how many there were from Old Caldwell who 
joined the treasure seekers can not now be told. Some 
of those who went never came back. Three of those who 
did return were, Jackson Hyer and Charles Harrison of 
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Roseland and Anson Personette of Caldwell. Mr. Hyer 
and Mr. Personette went by way of steamer to Nicaragua, 
crossed the continent at that narrow point and took 
- steamer on the Pacific side for the big city of San Fran- 
cisco at the Golden Gate. The steamer caught fire and 
was beached on a small island off the Mexican coast 
where the passengers remained several days without 
food. They were finally picked up and taken to their 
destination. 

Work at high wages was plentiful but labor was 
scarce. The city was filled with men all at fever heat 
determined to reach “the diggins,” and make a fortune. 

Mr. Hyer got a job at which he continued to work for 
two years and then returned home with money enough 
saved up to buy his father’s farm. He was one of a few 
“Forty-niners’” who never tried his luck as a prospector. 

Mr. Personette followed the mobs and went from gold 
strike to gold strike only to find at each new place that 
there was little or nothing there for him. He also re- 
turned at the end of two years with less money in his 
possession than he had before leaving home. 

Mr. Harrison crossed the continent over the Santa Fe 
Trail from Kansas City. He also returned to Old Cald- 
well no richer than when he went away. 

The year 1850 was marked by the organization of 
three additional church societies in Old Caldwell two of 
these were Baptist and one was a Methodist. Baptist 
services were held in Caldwell village as early as 1845. 
Effort was made to secure a site on which to erect a sacred 
edifice but in this the communicants of the faith, then 
few in number, were opposed by the Presbyterians who 
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thought that the village was not yet large enough to 
support two churches. 

Finally, however, a plot at what are now Forest and 
Bloomfield avenues was secured and a small frame church 
building was erected thereon, in 1850. 

The additional Baptist society was organized in Livy- 
ingston the same year that the Caldwell building was 
completed. Before the society formation Livingston folk 
had no home church and they worshiped at either the 
Caldwell or Hanover Presbyterian, the Northfield Baptist 
or the Roseland Methodist Protestant. The Livingston: 
church prospered from its start. 

For many years the Livingston and Northfield churches 
united with one pastor for both congregations. They, 
however, maintained their independence as_ separate 
societies. Each society has supported its own minister 
during recent years. 

The third church established in 1850 was the West 
Livingston Methodist Church. 

Being separated by a few miles only from Drew 
Theological Seminary in Madison the West Livingston 
Methodist pulpit has been supplied during much of the 
time by student pastors from that school. 

The three additions increased the total number of 
church societies in Old Caldwell to eight. These were 
one Dutch Reformed, one Presbyterian, three Methodist 
and three Baptist. 

During the interval between the Mexican and Civil 
Wars, the nation seethed over the slavery question which 
was always cropping up in one form or another in the 
Halls of Congress, threatening a crisis at any moment. 
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There was one event only in Old Caldwell during that 
period that appears worth telling about. That event was 
the last mustering day ever held in Old Caldwell, and, 
it is believed, the final one ever held in the state. 

The doings at that day when the citizen soldiers turned 
out to drill are nowhere officially recorded; the story as 
told here is derived from tales told by Thomas DeCamp 
of Verona and other now old men who were as boys eye 
witnesses of the event. 

It was a beautiful day in late June or early July in 
the year 1857 or ’58—the relators fix the month because 
the farmers were harvesting their upland hay, and the 
year as either three or four years prior to the Civil War 
—that that muster was held. 

James Collins was a resident of the Northfield section 
of Livingston Township, who, by the grace of the Legisla- 
ture or the-governor, had shortly before been given the 
appointment as general of the militia district of Caldwell 
and Livingston townships. It was not that ‘General 
Jim,” was a military strategist that he was chosen; 
politics probably had as much to do with the matter as 
had fitness for the position. An acting corporal in any 
army, marine corps or national guard organization of 
today, would excell the general as a drill master. 

That made no difference, however, to “General Jim.” 
He fixed a day on which the able-bodied male residents 
of the two places were to assemble at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and show their fitness to serve their country 
behind a gun. Under the law those who failed to appear 
were subject to heavy fine or imprisonment. 

Following the adoption of the state Constitution in 
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1787, Mustering Day in every town was an annual event 
which was looked forward to as an important episode. 
After the War of 1812, interest in Mustering Day had 
gradually lessened and at the time of the War with 
Mexico the custom was discontinued except in a few 
isolated cases where a newly appointed general wished to 
show his authority. 

The site chosen for “General Jim’s’’ muster was the 
old training ground on Roseland Common. It was Center- 
ville then and about midway between Livingston and 
Caldwell villages. 

Long before 10 o’clock great farm wagons loaded not 
only with the men folks who were to drill, but with the 
women and children of the family also began to arrive 
on the scene. Each wagon was supplied with a hearty 
cold lunch for all hands and a jug of hard cider or home 
made root beer to wash it down. 

Among other early arrivals were mysterious wagons 
from the big city of Newark over the mountain to the 
east. Some of these wagons when opened displayed a 
stock of ginger bread and other delicacies. At least two 
wagons contained tents which were erected at the road 
side. There was something sold under the tents to men 
only; customers usually left wiping their lips. The old 
Roseland House a few hundred feet west of the common 
kept by Steven Condit, did a thriving business all day. 

The general himself riding a big white horse was on 
the ground a few minutes before the hour. Much to his 
Satisfaction, ‘General Jim” found one company from 
Caldwell, mostly workers in the Caldwell Tobacco Factory; 
who wore caps, belts, and shirts of the same pattern, 
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which gave them considerable of a military appearance. 
Each man also carried a gun but the weapons were of all 
patterns. This company had been organized and drilled 
to some extent by Moses Tompkins of Roseland who had 
served with General Taylor in Mexico. 

In giving his orders for the muster ‘General Jim” 
had specified that every man was to be armed. Probably 
two-thirds of those in addition to ‘‘Captain Mose’s”’ com- 
pany had some sort of a gun over his shoulder. The 
general appointed a couple of captains to command the 
armed men; those not armed he designated as “Rag-a- 
muffins” and placed them in charge of William Picken. 
“Willie,’ with a turkey feather in his cap and a broom- 
stick for a sword, was right in his element; he ordered 
men and they obeyed, (when they felt like it.) 

The drill began about 11 o’clock with an attempt to 
make the men mark time in order to learn to keep step. 
Half of the number apparently did not know their left 
foot from the right. The general then ordered that each 
man have a small bunch of hay tied to his left foot and 
a small bunch of straw to the right foot. The orders 
then were: “Hay foot, straw foot, hay foot, straw foot,” 
but with poor success. 

The drill was continued for an hour and then the men 
were dismissed for lunch. Long before the general gave 
the command to disband, “Captain Mose’s’” company had 
all quit in disgust. Fully one-half of the other companies 
had also dropped out to visit one of the tents or the 
tavern. 

Shortly after one o’clock, “General Jim’ ordered his 
captains to reform their companies. This was found to 
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be almost an impossibility. Many of the men were asleep 
either under the trees or in the wagons. Some of the 
teams driven by the women folks had already started for 
home hoping that when there the men folks would wake 
up and do the evening chores. 

Finally, however, all who could stand without swaying, 
were collected. “Captain Mose” turned his company over 
to his lieutenant and with a great bass drum he led a 
march around the triangular plot bounded by Eagle 
Rock, Roseland and Harrison avenues on which the muster 
was held. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon “General Jim’ was 
seen riding his big white horse down Livingston avenue 
on his way home in Northfield. He had no one with 
whom to talk and he was muttering to himself. From 
the appearance of his face the conversation was not a 
pleasing one. The general got home that night, but there 
were some men at the muster, it is told, who did not get 
home for several days. 

If that was not the final mustering day observed in 
New Jersey, it should have been. ‘There is one thing 
certain, it was the last muster ever held in Old Caldwell 
and will undoubtedly remain the last for all time to come. 


CHAPTER 12 
Old Caldwell in the Civil War 


B=—eeyN that fateful day, April 12, 1861, when a 
government steamship, The Star of the West, 
was prevented from landing stores and 
ammunition of Fort Sumter in Charleston 
harbor; when shore batteries under command of General 
Beauregard bombarded the fort itself; when, his food and 
ammunition exhausted and the fort on fire, Major Ander- 
son was compelled to haul down the American flag which 
was replaced by the Palmetto flag of South Carolina, resi- 
dents of Old Caldwell felt the shock as did practically 
everyone in the North, Democrat or Republican. 

At the election in November, 1860, Old Caldwell’s vote 
was counted against Abraham Lincoln for President. 
Through the columns of the New York Weekly Tribune 
and the Sentinel of Freedom, published in Newark; the 
New York Herald and The Sun, residents on the farms, 
as well as those in the villages, had kept in touch with the 
situation. One of the four papers named, in some cases 
all four, reached nearly every home. The first two men- 
tioned were radically Republican and Anti-Slavery; the 
last two favored state rights but not to the extent of dis- 
ruption of the Union or the withdrawal of any state there- 
from. 

These papers had told of how Jefferson Davis, secretary 
of war in President Buchanan’s Cabinet, had sent prac- 
tically all of the country’s ammunition and arms to the 
South; of how South Carolina had said that, if Lincoln 
was elected she would withdraw; of how, after the result 
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of the election was announced, South Carolina carried out 
her threat, of how other Southern States had joined with 
her to form a confederacy under the Stars and Bars, flag 
of Rebellion, and of the election of Davis as President of 
the proposed Confederate government. 

With all of these evidences of the South’s determination 
to create a new republic with slavery as its corner stone, 
which had been read and considered, there were many 
people in Old Caldwell who believed that no steps of 
coercion would be taken by the North; that either the 
rebellious states would be permitted to withdraw or else 
that some compromise would be reached by which the Union 
would be preserved. The opening shots in Charleston 
harbor dispelled this idea and it was seen that war was 
inevitable. 

When President Lincoln issued his first call for troops 
and Massachusetts began to mobilize regiments with the 
rallying cry of: “We are coming, Father Abraham, forty 
thousand strong,” Old Caldwell responded too, and pro- 
portionately gave the Union government a support as 
numerous and as loyal as did Massachusetts or any other 
state. _ 

With the total population of less than two thousand 
it is estimated that Caldwell and Livingston sent into the 
Union ranks at least four hundred men. These patriots 
ranging between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years 
enlisted in some branch of the service, either regular or 
volunteer. There were few families that were not repre- 
sented. Some families contributed several of their sons to 
the ranks. Beside two full companies of infantry—Com- 
pany C of the Seventh and Company G of the Twenty-: 
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sixth—there was a large number who cast their lots with 
the regular army and with organizations from other 
sections. 

In many towns in New Jersey where the mass of voters 
had supported the Democratic ticket, there was a suspicion 
among the state officials in Trenton that such places were 
disloyal. Caldwell was one of the places so accused. Some- 
one reported that Caldwell had a cannon in its possession 
and that this would be turned over to the Confederacy. At 
least that was the grounds given for seizing the bronze - 
Algerian gun which now graces Caldwell Common. 

That gun was returned to Caldwell after the war. As 
far as can now be learned such return was made without 
apologies which should have been tendered under the cir- 
cumstances. 

It is said that Missouri, one of the border states in 
which many slaves were held and where many residents 
desired to have the state cast its lot with the Confederacy, 
had more men in Union ranks than did any other state in 
proportion to population. In comparison with other sub- 
divisions of the state the same may be said of Caldwell. 
Caldwell may not have stood absolutely first but she did 
stand almost at the top. 

A small monument on which there is a bronze tablet 
giving the names of forty-nine residents who served for 
longer or shorter periods during the Civil War, has been 
placed at the head of Roseland Common. Everyone of those 
forty-nine went out from that small village which in 1861- 
65 had a total population of about two hundred people. 

In dedicating that monument July 4, 1914, Major Carl 
Lentz of Newark declared that it was his belief no similar 
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record could be found elsewhere in the entire United States. 

There should have been fifty names on the tablet. 
Through some oversight the name of Frederick Richards 
who had served as a sergeant all during the war was 
omitted. Another monument bearing the names of those 
who enlisted in Livingston is erected at Northfield Center. 

Captain Henry C. Bartlett commanded the first com- 
pany raised in Caldwell. That company was mustered into 
service September 18, 1861, as Company G, Seventh New 
Jersey Volunteer Infantry. The regiment, or parts of it, 
participated in practically every battle fought on Virginia 
soil; when the three years had expired most of the sur- 
vivors re-enlisted and continued in service until the ter- 
ination of the war. | 

Captain Bartlett was a direct descendant of Josiah 
Bartlett, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Two members of that company, Captain William Henry 
Harrison Condit and Phineas Augustus Matthews, are still 
living. Captain Condit went into service as a sergeant; 
he was later promoted to first sergeant and then to second 
lieutenant. A final promotion raised him to the rank of 
first lieutenant in Company H, of the same regiment. How- 
ever, Captain Condit, by an exchange, remained with Com- 
pany G. After Lee’s surrender at Appamatox Court House 
the company was taken home and mustered out by Captain 
Condit. 

Captain Condit participated in all of the battles and 
minor engagements with his company; he was never 
wounded. Mr. Matthews was taken prisoner of war and 
was first sent to Libby prison in Richomnd and then to 
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Belle Isle. After several months imprisonment he was 
exchanged back into the Union ranks. His health, how- 
ever, was broken down and he did no more fighting. 

The second company to be raised in Old Caldwell was 
Company G of the Twenty-sixth New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry. It was commanded by Captain Jonathan DeCamp 
of Roseland. Company G was the first unit of the regiment 
to report at the mustering ground at Camp Frelinghuysen 
in the Roseville section of Newark, Captain DeCamp was 
commissioned as a major. The regiment was enlisted for 
nine months only; at the expiration of that time the organi- 
zation was mustered out. It was one of a few regiments 
which never engaged in a battle. The Battle of Antietam 
was fought a few days after the Twenty-sixth Regiment 
was sent back home. 

Of the men who stayed at home in Old Caldwell during 
the Civil War, some were too old and some were too young 
for military service. However, practically all could, and 
practically all did, sit at shoemaker benches and make shoes 
for the fighting men on both land and sea. 

Other commissioned officers, in addition to Captain 
Bartlett, Captain Condit and Major DeCamp, who went 
from Old Caldwell and who did their duty on the field of 
battle, included the following: 

Captains: George W. Smith, Henry B. Crane, Daniel 
Hart, Charles C. Dalley, Mathew C. Dobbins, Henry M. 
Bush, J. Lacey Pierson and Lewis Grover. First lieuten- 
ants: Warren MacChesney, William J. Harrison, Martin T. 
Jennins, Charles H. Fusselman, William D. Spencer and 
Theodore Dougherty. Second lieutenants: Jesse C. Morgan, 
George W. Miller and Moses A. Hoage. 
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Wilber DeCamp, who after the war was head of a shoe 
factory in Roseland and later proprietor of a general store 
in that place, served as first sergeant in the company which 
his Uncle Jonathan had raised. 

To give a full list of other non-commissioned officers 
and privates would be impossible. That list, however, con- 
tained the names of every family in Old Caldwell which 
could trace its ancestry in the township back to Revolu- 
tionary days; those lads were simply following the example 
set by their grandads and great grandads in the War for 
independence and the War of 1812. 

In organizing the Southern Confederacy the cotton 
planters had declared ‘‘Cotton is King.” They had expected 
aid from foreign countries in order to secure the much 
needed fibre for lack of which many loom operators in 
Manchester and other English cotton weaving town suf- 
fered greatly. 

People residing in the Northern States were also suf- 
ferers for the want of cotton goods; that is everyone except 
people residing in Old Caldwell. Joel Mead, proprietor 
of the larger of two general stores in Caldwell village, saw 
to it that his regular customers had what they wanted and 
at reasonable prices, considering what people in other places 
were compelled to pay. 

Joel had forseen the war coming and prior to the elec- 
tion of President Lincoln he secured for a store of its kind 
a prodigious stock of calicoes, ginghams, muslins and other 
cotton goods. It was not long after hostilities commenced 
that the need of cotton was felt; prices went sky high. 
Goods which the Caldwell merchant had purchased at ten 
cents or less a yard were selling for a dollar in the city and 
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about half that price in the country store some ten miles 
away. Many of the city stores could not get the goods to 
sell at any price. 

It was not long before many people in the cities learned 
of the good fortune which Caldwell folks were enjoying 
and they flocked to Caldwell to buy. Mr. Mead at first 
fixed his prices to such customers at the same rates city 
stores were asking and when even this did not stop them 
he refused to sell at all except to home trade. 

Had the war occurred, as it threatened to do many 
times, some twenty or more years before it did, country 
folks would not have been so badly handicapped. In those 
good old days nearly every home contained spinning wheel 
and loom on which both flax and wool were spun and woven. 
At the time of the war flax was no more grown in Old 
Caldwell and both the wheel and loom had been thrown 
into the discard. 

Although Caldwell folks fared better than did neighbors 
in adjoining sections as far as cotton went, the goods were 
too precious to be wasted. When sheets, pillow cases, table 
cloths, underwear and other cotton household and wearing 
goods could be used no more for the purpose intended, they 
were carefully washed and then picked to the finest lint 
to be sent to army surgeons and nurses for the dressing of 
serious injuries on the battle fields. 

The women could no longer weave, but the art of knit- 
ting was still retained. Wool yarn was then cheaper than 
cotton. Patriotic women met at various homes or in the 
churches every few days and while some picked lint from 
cotton scraps others knitted warm stockings and other 
articles of clothing for the men at the front. 
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Following the announcement of every great battle, word 
would come back of the death of some loved husband, 
brother or son. In such cases it was customary to hold 
public funeral services in the various churches. In some 
cases men became separated from their commands and 
were reported lost. As a rule obsequies would be deferred 
until death was confirmed, but in a few cases at least, men 
returned to their families after their funerals were held. 

Rev. Dr. Isaac N. Sprague, pastor of Caldwell Presby- 
terian Church during the war, at one time preached a 
sermon which was a strong appeal for patriotism and gov- 
ernment aid. By request of his congregation the sermon 
was published in pamphlet form. Many Old Caldwell 
homes still contain copies of this booklet, which is a highly 
prized memento of those events which tried men’s souls in 
the dark days from ’61 to ’65. 

Shocked as the nation as a whole had been April 12, 
1861, when Beauregard bombarded Fort Sumter in 
Charleston harbor and forced Major Anderson to haul down 
the American flag, it was far more shocked when the papers 
of April, 1865, announced that on the night before, Presi- 
dent Lincoln had been shot at Ford’s Theater in Wash- 
ington. Old Caldwell people, many of whom mourned 
relatives killed or wounded in battle, felt Lincoln’s death 
as keenly as they had that of their own beloved kin. 

That tragedy following so closely the wide rejoicing 
at the news of Lee’s surrender, was the most terrible that 
ever occurred in America. When the boys who had stood 
behind “Father Abraham” so long and so faithfully, came 
marching home after the war ended their reception was 
tinged with sadness at the fate of the Nation’s Leader. 
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CHAPTER 13- 


Summer Boarders, Transportation 







we on HEN the farmers, the miners and the smelters 
; Oey of Morris, Passaic, Sussex and Warren coun- 

A ties ceased hauling their products over the Big 
Road, a short time prior to the Civil War, a 
change came over Old Caldwell. The greater part of the 
heavy cartage was transferred to the railroads and the 
Morris Canal. Grain, live stock and some farm products 
continued over the road in constantly diminishing amounts 
until as late as the seventies of the past century. 

As early as the fifties some city folks had found the 
beautiful slopes of the Watchung Mountains with pure 
air and pure water, a delightful place in which to spend 
the summer months. These summer guests sought for 
and were accommodated with resting places in many 
farm houses all over the section. 

The farmers discovered in ever increasing numbers 
that they got much better prices for the milk, butter, 
eggs, poultry and vegetables served at their own tables 
than they could get in any other way. 

Trade at the Caldwell House had become less and less 
each year as heavy hauling over the Big Road slackened; 
the owners then decided to make changes and additions 
to the hostelry to accommodate summer trade. Captain 
W. H. H. Condit was a carpenter before joining the army 
and, following his discharge, he was given the job of 
making the required alterations. The changes included 
the addition of a story in height and the clearing away 
of numerous sheds with which the tavern was surrounded. 
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The land which these sheds had occupied was trans- 
formed into lawn and a garden. 

Shortly after the remodeling of the Caldwell House, 
the mansion which Rev. Steven Grover had erected in 
1817 as a home, was transformed into a summer boarding 
hours. The original combined church and parsonage was 
also used for the same purpose. 

The original church-manse building had been for many 
years the home of a private school and later as Dr. May- 
nard’s residence. The building was enlarged when used 
for hotel purposes. It carried the name of Beach House. 
The house which Rev. Grover had built after its trans- 
formation into a boarding house was known as The 
Grover House. 

The Caldwell House is still standing but is no more 
used as a hotel. A row of small stores now occupy the 
front; the interior rooms are used for offices. The Beach 
House was razed in 1913 and the Grover House met the 
same fate in 1916. 

The Monomonock Inn, built in 1899 and more than 
doubled in size several years later, is the only place re- 
maining in Old Caldwell which accommodates both per- 
manent and transient guests during the season. Many 
farm houses, however, continue to accommodate boarders 
for three or four months each summer but fewer than 
did so formerly. Instead of enjoying the charms of Old 
Caldwell for a short time only, most new comers now 
find that it is easy to commute to the cities and they 
secure permanent homes. 

Prior to the great contest over state rights and the 
slavery problem, farmers in Old Caldwell as a rule had 
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little money but they lived comfortably. There was 
little they needed in the way of food that was not pro- 
duced at home. Practically every farm comprised sections 
of forest and large open spaces for cultivation. It was 
customary to grow small grains, wheat, rye and buckwheat 
for house use and Indian corn and oats for the stock. 
These grains were taken to the mills and there converted 
into flour and feed from both of which the miller took 
a toll as payment. No money was passed in this 
transaction. 

The shoemakers, the tobacco workers, cigar makers 
and mechanics residing in the villages purchased the 
farmers’ surplus, if there was a surplus, and also from 
the miller’s tolls. Very little grain grown in Old Caldwell 
ever found an outside market except as dairy products 
or pork, veal or mutton. 

If a farmer needed lumber for a house addition or for 
some desired outbuilding he cut down a few oaks from 
his own woodland and took the trunks to the nearest mill 
where they were sawed into framing timber. 

For this mill work the farmer usually paid in cash; 
the sawyer had no sheds in which surplus dressed lumber 
could be stored and kept dry. It was a small proportion 
only of Old Caldwell timber sawed in local mills that was 
sold in the cities. Shingles, weather boards and flooring 
were brought in from other places; they were not a 
product of Old Caldwell saw mills. 

Everybody, villagers as well as farmers, usually kept 
a cow, a pig and a few chickens. There was always a 
market for butter and eggs. The larger farms kept a 
half-dozen to a couple of dozen milch cows but in no case 
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a greater number than what he could grow feed for on his 
own farm. Cream separators were then unknown; house- 
wives placed the milk in shallow pans and skimmed the 
cream from it after the milk was set. At least as many 
pigs as there were cows were also kept; the pigs food con- 
sisted of the surplus skimmed milk and buttermilk with a 
little corn meal mixed with it. Pork thus fed had hard 
firm meat of delicious sweetness. 

Of course no farm house required all of the hogs thus 
raised and the surplus found a market with the butter 
and eggs in the cities. 

Most farmers had at least one-half acre, in some cases 
several times that amount of land, set aside as a kitchen 
garden. Potatoes was the principal garden crop taken 
to market. Gardens were maintained in all cities except 
perhaps a small section in the business centers. Being 
supplied from their own gardens at home, the average 
city dweller did not patronize the markets for vegetables 
to any great extent. 

During the winter the farmer usually cut and stored 
away several cords of wood to last for an entire year. 
Several factories were established in Newark for the 
making of coaches, work wagons and wagon wheels. For 
the better class of coach work, oak was required for 
frames, hickory for spokes and elm for hubs. In cutting 
his firewood the farmer usually retained the trunks of 
the trees mentioned, using only the upper trunks and 
branches for fuel. These butts always were in demand 
by the coach and wheel makers at fair prices. 

When the saw mills were not busy in getting out 
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building framing lumber, they sawed oak into strips at 
lengths desired by the wagon builders. 

Because of the laws requiring fencing out, much 
fencing material was required. For this purpose chest- 
nut was the favorite wood. Cedar was also used to a 
large extent for fencing. Wire fencing did not come into 
use until in the seventies. Rails were not required in 
wire fencing, but posts were. Chestnut and cedar posts 
would withstand weather conditions more than would any 
other woods found in Old Caldwell. 

Before the Civil War there was no market in the cities 
for milk as milk. Many residents of Newark, then a 
straggling village with many open spaces, kept a cow. 
‘There were also a few small dairies. 

Following the war, Newark and its neighbors adopted 
ordinances restricting cattle and pig raising as a nuisance 
within the municipal limits. This created a demand for 
milk. The result was that practically all of the larger 
farms became dairy farms. In most cases the raisers of 
the product created their own retail markets by establish- 
ing milk routes. Much of the milk was delivered in the 
early morning hours; it was dipped from cans into re- 
ceptacles left outside at back doors. 

At one time during the late eighties there were at least 
thirty dairy farms in operation in Old Caldwell, each 
supplying what could be taken in one wagon. In no case 
did those dairy farmers maintain distribution plants in 
the city and few if any had more than one delivery 
conveyance. 

About the same time that the farmers established 
their milk routes, creamery butter from many states in 
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the West was sent to the Eastern markets. This butter, 
while fresh at least, was of more uniform quality and 
could be sold at a lesser price than could butter made on 
the farms. The old-fashioned setting milk for cream, 
skimming and churning the cream was forced to give 
way to more modern methods. 

In the late seventies the better class of dairies intro- 
duced delivery in bottles filled at the dairy plant and the 
small dairymen to protect their trade were compelled to 
do the same. When butter making ceased, farmers found 
that hog raising was not as profitable as it had been with 
skimmed milk and buttermilk cut out of the ration. 

The custom which had been in vogue for more than 
one and one-half century of a pig pen in every backyard 
came to a termination in 1882. That year began the 
dumping into the New York markets of vast quantities 
of fresh pork sent in refrigerator cars. Pork was sold in 
Caldwell that year as low as five cents a pound. 

Prior to the Civil War there was little specialized 
farming in Old Caldwell. The first specialization was in 
the dairy business. This was soon followed by the grow- 
ing of garden vegetables on a large scale. 

Sixty to seventy or more years ago general farming 
with no specialty was the rule in West Essex. Today 
farming is highly specialized. Three great dairies each 
now have several hundred milk cattle. The term “Cer- 
tified Milk” originated on the Fairfield Dairy Farm in 
Caldwell Township. The name is now given to the product 
of many dairies in various sections of the country and is | 
a certificate of the highest purity. 

In the late eighties of the past century Dr. Henry 
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Coit of Newark, a specialist on the care of infants, formed 
the first Medical Milk Commission organized in this 
country. This commission was composed of physicians 
who like Dr. Coit wanted to secure an absolutely unadul- 
terated supply of milk for children under their care. The 
commission visited many dairies within a short distance 
of the city and chose the Steven Francisco Farm in 
Fairfield as the one best equipped to provide the service 
demanded. 

Certain rules were given to promote cleanliness in 
the handling of the liquid. Each month following inspec- 
tion the commission certified to the quality of the product. 

Soon after the formation of the Essex County Medical 
Milk Commission similar commissions were formed in 
many cities including Boston, New Orleans, San Francisco 
and Chicago. The name “Certified Milk” in these, and 
many other places, means milk of the highest quality. 
In this work of clean milk production Steven Francisco 
at the Fairfield Dairy was the pioneer. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The first means of public transportation in and out 
of Old Caldwell prior to the Civil War was a stage line 
which was run from Boonton to Newark passing through 
Caldwell. This line was opened by James Husk in 1857 
or ’°58 and was discontinued about ten years later when 
the Lackawanna Railroad began operating trains through 
Boonton. Philip Harrison of Roseland: started a bus line 
shortly after Mr. Husk’s line was discontinued. The 
Harrison line went to Montclair only and several trips 
were made daily. Mr. Husk later purchased the line, which 
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was continued for many years. He moved to Caldwell and 
continued running the stages until a trolley line was put 
in operation between Caldwell and Newark many years 
later. 

After Mr. Husk secured the Philip Harrison line—the 
western termination was in Caldwell village, the one and 
one-half mile additional run to Roseland was discontinued. 
Major Jonathan DeCamp conducted an express service 
between Roseland and Newark in about 1870 making the 
trip both ways three times each week; passengers and 
frieght were carried. It was no uncommon occurrence 
for a Roseland woman who went to the city to do some 
shopping to ride home in “Uncle Daunt’s” express sitting 
on a barrel of oil or bundles of leather for the shoe 
factories. 

As many people in the young days of the present great 
grandpas kept a driving horse and buggy, the lack of 
quick and frequent public transportation was not seriously 
felt. 

In the late seventies, Benjamin DeCamp, the Livings- 
ton village blacksmith and the son of Major DeCamp, began 
conducting a stage route between Livingston and Orange 
with two trips each way daily. That line, at first horse 
drawn, has been kept in operation continuously since its 
start. Ralph DeCamp, a grandson of the major, is the 
present proprietor. The DeCamp Bus Line, as the com- 
pany is now designated, has recently extended its service 
from Livingston west to Morristown and north to Caldwell 
Center. 

A number of additional bus lines recently opened and 
which terminate in Caldwell Borough, have made it pos- 
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sible to reach almost every section,of Old Caldwell nearly 
every hour. The most important of these new lines 
operating wholly within New Jersey, follows the old Husk 
stage route from Boonton through Parsippany, Pine 
Brook and Caldwell to Newark. Deluxe busses are also 
run hourly from Boonton through Caldwell in addition to 
a similar line from Caldwell direct to New York. 

Trains of the Caldwell Branch of the Greenwood Lake 
Division of the Erie Railroad provide numerous trains 
for commuters. The branch was opened in 1892. 

The need of a railroad to Caldwell was realized as early 
as 1870 and surveys were made by both the Erie and the 
New Jersey Central Railroad. Both companies proposed 
to construct lines to Morristown to compete with the Morris 
and Essex, now the Lackawanna. 

The proposed Erie line branched from the main line 
of the Greenwood Lake division a short distance west of 
the Greenwood avenue depot in Montclair and continued 
westward through Verona and Caldwell villages. Work 
on the branch line was begun; a tunnel was run part way 
through First Watchung Mountain and a cut was made 
near the crest of Second Mountain. 

It was proposed to bridge Verona Lake. When the work 
of constructing the road bed was more than half complete 
came the financial panic of 1873. Erie stock which had 
been selling above par dropped to one-tenth its face value; 
the company was practically ruined and the work on the 
Caldwell branch was stopped. 

That work was never resumed. It may be completed 
some day as the company still controls a large part of the 
right-of-way. When the original route is opened for travel, 
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if it ever is, the distance by rail between Caldwell and New 
York will be lessened by more than seven miles. 

The proposed line of the New Jersey Central was sur- 
veyed from the present terminus of the Newark and New 
York branch in Broad street, Newark, westward across 
Newark, East Orange and Orange to the base of First 
Watchung Mountain which it was proposed to tunnel. It 
was proposed to carry the line over Second Mountain 
through a natural ravine between Livingston Center and 
Northfield and from there on to Morristown. The pro- 
posed route would have shortened the rail distance between 
Newark and Morristown by many miles. 

The Central plan never went farther than the surveys. 
That, too, was stopped by the money stringency during and 
following the panic. To construct such a line now would 
be a very costly undertaking and Livingston folk have 
abandoned the idea of ever enjoying accommodations such 
as the proposed route would afford had it been built. 

Finally, giving up hope of the completion of the line 
originally proposed by the Erie engineer, a number of 
Caldwell merchants and capitalists, headed by W. W. 
Worthington, decided to build a branch line from Great 
Notch to Caldwell. Surveys showed that such a line could 
be run with very little grading. Grades, however, were 
very steep both from the Notch to the crossing of Peckman 
river at Cedar Grove Center and from that point to the 
crest of Second Mountain. 

The road was built and arrangements were made with 
the Erie to operate trains. This arrangement proved un- 
satisfactory and the branch was turned over to the Erie. 
The last half mile of the Caldwell branch was laid on the 
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original right-of-way acquired by the Erie twenty years 
previously for the proposed tunnel route. The line from 
Great Notch to Caldwell was opened to regular passenger 
service Monday, August 3, 1892. 

The development of Essex Fells as a high class residen- 
tial community was started by Charles B. Leavitt in 1887. 
About the time the Caldwell Branch was completed to 
Caldwell those interested in the development of Essex Fells 
had the line extended an additional three-fourths of a mile. 
Essex Fells has since been the western terminus of the 
Branch. The extension was made the following year, 1893. 

Many years ago a short branch line connecting with 
the Lackawanna at Morristown was run down the Whip- 
pany river valley to Whippany for the accommodation of 
the paper mills and brick yards in that place. 

The McEwan Brothers, proprietors of the paper mills 
at Whippany, requested the Erie to extend the Caldwell 
Branch from Essex Fells to Whippany but the request was 
refused. A company was then formed with Robert McKwan 
as president which secured right-of-way and proceeded to 
build a railroad of its own. This branch line was completed 
in 1905. 

Connecting with the Erie at Essex Fells and with the 
Lackawanna at Morristown, the Morristown and Erie, as 
the twelve-mile long branch is called, handles a large 
amount of freight from the Lackawanna and Erie railroad. 
The little branch has a unique passenger service using a 
large automobile coach mounted on railroad wheels for the 
purpose. This unique conveyance makes the twelve-mile 
trip several times each way daily. 

The two branches of The Big Road, Bloomfield and 
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Pompton avenues, were the first great transportation 
routes through Old Caldwell. After one hundred twenty 
years of constant use those highways remain among the 
most important in the state. The only highways in New 
Jersey which carry a heavier vehicular traffic are the Lin- 
coln Highway and the road to the shore. Travel on the 
latter exceeds that of the great thoroughfares of Old Cald- 
well at certain times during the summer season. 

When The Big Road was opened in 1806, it provided a 
route over which farmers and forge men could send their 
products to the markets on the east. Much of the material 
thus transported was by ox teams. More milk and garden 
vegetables now pass over The Big Road almost every night 
on swift moving auto trucks than were hauled by our great, 
great grandads in an entire year. 

Where during the period between 1806, when the Big 
Road was built, and 1861, when the Civil War began, there 
was one horse drawn family carry-all or buggy, there are 
today several hundred automobiles representing perhaps 
a dozen counties in the state and a half dozen states in the 
Union. 

No part of Old Caldwell will ever draw the world’s 
attention as a great railroad transportation center; the 
one steam railroad now within its borders is its first and 
is likely to be its last. Old Caldwell is but little indebted 
to rail transportation for its present prosperity, but it 
is far more greatly indebted to “King’? Crane who con- 
ceived the idea of a turnpike and who successfully carried 
out the project some eight years following the creation of 
Caldwell Township in 1798. 

The trolley line over Bloomfield avenue was open in 
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1898; its original franchise called for hourly service from 
6 o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock at night. Cars 
now run on five minute headway in rush hours, fifteen 
minute headway during the day and hourly headway after 
midnight. 

When first opened the trolley line was run from Cald- 
well to the Montclair-Verona line only. Montclair would 
not give a franchise at first. 

The trolleys and busses now do most of the passenger 
transportation; railroad business is mostly confined to 
freight. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Rev. Berry’s History 
Church Burns 


EV. CHARLES T. BERRY, who was installed as 
pastor of Caldwell Presbyterian church in 
March, 1869, preached an historical sermon 
January 1, 1871. This treatise with copious 

notes was published in pamphlet form at the request 

of the congregation and is still preserved in many homes in 

Old Caldwell. 

Friday, November 29, in the following year, 1872, the 
sacred edifice in which that sermon was preached was 
totally destroyed by fire. The building had been erected 
and dedicated in 1796 and a steeple had been added in 1801. 
Both church and steeple were built during the pastorate 
of Rev. Stephen Grover, the church’s first installed minis- 
ter. It had been remodeled in 1837 at an expense of more 
than $5,000, while Rev. Richard F. Cleveland, father of 
Grover Cleveland, was the pastor. 

Slight changes in the interior of the church were made 
about two years prior to the fire, but the exterior remained 
as completed during Mr. Cleveland’s pastorate. 

For seventy-six years the greater number of the people 
residing between the church and Fairfield and Little Falls 
on the north, Montclair and West Orange on the east, 
Northfield on the south and Pine Brook on the west, had 
made the Caldwell Presbyterian Church their place of 
worship; for seventy-one years the white painted steeple 
raised high in air above the church roof had been visible 
for miles in every direction. 
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During the seventy-six years that church had been in 
use the attending congregations had listened to the preach- 
ing of six regularly installed ministers only. The last of 
these, Mr. Berry, was just beginning a ministry which 
continued for nearly a quarter of a century. 

What caused the fire was never positively known. The 
sexton, John Biggs, kept his supplies, which included 
matches for lighting the oil lamps and fires in two big 
stoves, in a closet in which mice were frequently seen. It 
was at the time of the fire believed that the conflagration 
was caused by the mice chewing matches. Whether this 
supposition was correct no one can positively say. 

Annual Thanksgiving services had been held in the 
church in the morning of the day previous from which a 
large congregation had returned to its various homes to 
partake of a hearty repast of the season. 

The blaze was discovered about 9 o’clock at night almost 
at the same time by nearly everybody in the village. Within 
a few minutes, practically everyone was there. Caldwell 
then had no fire apparatus and little could have been done 
if there had been a fully equipped fire company, the build- 
ing burned so fiercely. A wind was blowing from the 
southwest which carried blazing shingles as far as the home 
of Fred L. Baldwin in Mountain avenue more than a half 
mile distant. 

Thus deprived of a church home the church members 
wasted no time in useless lamentations; they got busy in 
planning for a new house of worship, for one of a more 
lasting material. Instead of using wood it was decided to 
build of stone. Timbers for the burned church had been 
conated as had also a large amount of the labor: the actual 
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money cost was about $3,000. To this was added an addi- 
tional $5,000 when the building was remodeled, a total 
of $8,000 in actual cash. To erect the proposed stone 
church it was decided that between $75,000 and $100,000 
would be necessary. To build today as was then proposed 
would require the expenditure of a quarter million dollars 
at least. 

A temporary frame structure was erected on the West- 
ville avenue side of the church plot. This was later con- 
verted into horse sheds for the accommodation of worship- 
pers residing at a distance from the church. 

Plans were completed and work on the new church was 
begun in the spring of 1873. Brown stone from the Yost 
quarry on Eagle Rock avenue in Pleasantdale was used. 
Stone from the same quarry was used in the construction 
of the A. T. Stewart Memorial Church in Garden City, Long 
Island, and in numerous other public buildings both in 
New Jersey and in New York. That quarry was in Cald- 
well Township as originally organized in 1798. It became 
a part of West Orange in 1816. 

Henry Yost supervised both the cutting and the laying 
of the stones. When a small boy residing in Bloomfield, 
Mr. Yost slipped from the platform of a railroad car, was 
run over and was so badly injured that his left arm and 
right leg were amputated. Despite his terrible injuries, 
Mr. Yost took a three year architectural course in a school 
in Germany. 

For many years following the completion of the Cald- 
well church in the summer of 1874, Mr. Yost practiced his 
profession. of architect in Montclair. He served Montclair 
as town clerk and as recorder. 
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The first services in the new Caldwell church were held 
July 16, 1874. It was then decided not to dedicate the 
sacred edifice until it was entirely free of debt. The dedi- 
cation took place about twenty years later. A parish house 
designed for the better care of the Sunday school and for 
social functions was completed and dedicated in 1925 at a 
cost upward of $50,000. 

When a municipality in these days secures a worn out 
piece of light or heavy artillery from the War Department 
oer one of the Civil War time Dahlgren or Parrott eight- 
inch guns from the Navy Department, it is customary to 
place the obsolete weapon in the most conspicuous place in 
town. If the gift from our national protectors, the army 
and the navy, should happen to have been captured in war, 
a weapon which had been turned with deadly effect against 
the brave lads who captured it, there is a double incentive 
to make a display. 

Different ideas than this prevailed when the Algerian 
gun was given to Caldwell. President Thomas Jefferson 
had advised that July Fourth be observed as Independence 
Day. The author of the famous Declaration suggested that 
‘an appropriate way of doing this would be by the firing 
of guns, the singing of patriotic songs and the reading of 
the immortal document which had been adopted on July 
4th, 1776. 

If Old Caldwell was anything at all, away back in 1823 
when the Algerian gun was given to the town, it was Jef- 
fersonian; every man and woman in the place believed 
himself and herself to have been born the equal of any 
European monarch. The great majority was democratic 
in principle as well as in politics. 
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Jefferson had advised the firing of guns and Old Cald- 
well folks followed that advice. Guns of all kinds were 
made to burn powder and to make a noise. So, instead 
of placing the bronze cannon on a pedestal for folks to 
admire, the boys were in the habit of dragging it out each 
Independence Day and thus make it a real Fourth of July. 
During the long intervals in which the gun remained idle 
it was stored in some one’s barn or other out building. 

At Independence Day celebrations in Old Caldwell dur- 
ing the Civil War the use of the old gun was dispensed 
with; for those four years the gun was held a prisoner 
down in Trenton. After the war was ended the practice 
of firing salutes every Independence Day morning was 
resumed. The last time Caldwell’s gun from over seas 
was so used was July 4th, 1875. 

The celebration of the ninety-ninth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Continental Congress of Thomas Jefferson’s 
crowning effort in literature, was held in Old Caldwell on 
a vacant lot at Central and Bloomfield avenues. This was 
then, as it still remains, the business center of Caldwell 
village with the Caldwell House on one corner and the Mead 
General Store opposite. 

As usual the old gun was dragged from its hiding place 
and once more pressed into service. It was decided to fire 
twenty-one guns, a national salute, prior to the reading of 
the Declaration and the delivery of a patriotic address. 
George Baldwin served as the gunner. A pound of powder 
was used for each shot. 

After each shot it was Baldwin’s duty to swab out the 
gun with a damp cloth at the end of a stick. This was 
done to put out any sparks which might remain and cause 
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a premature explosion. The swabbing completed, a fresh 
charge of powder would be rammed through the muzzle to 
the breach of the gun. After the firing was about half 
completed Baldwin failed to reach and extinguish every 
spark; a premature explosion was the result. Baldwin 
was pulling the rammer out when it occurred and the hand 
and arm holding the rammer was torn off. The full salute 
was not completed. 

The tragedy spoiled the day for the patriotic merry- 
makers; some of them expressed the hope that the old gun 
would never be fired again. Their wish was gratified. 
The gun disappeared and its whereabouts was unknown 
to most Old Caldwell folks for many years after. It was 
finally located in a barn in Fairfield by Rev. Horace 
Quillan, then pastor of the Caldwell Baptist Church. The 
gun was brought back to Caldwell and was mounted upon 
a granite base in Caldwell Common where it has been 
since kept. 

A forward step in education was taken by Caldwell folks 
in 1873. Three of the school districts, those of Caldwell, 
Franklin and Westville, combined to form a school borough 
and the establishment of a graded school. 

The original Caldwell public school was located on the 
north side of Bloomfield avenue nearly opposite Roseland 
avenue, the Franklin school was on Fairfield avenue a 
short distance north of Bloomfield avenue and the West- 
ville school on Harrison road south of Westville avenue. 
Two teachers were employed in Caldwell and one in each 
of the other districts. It was decided to place the new 
school building at the western brow of Caldwell mountain 
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in almost the center of a triangle connecting the three old 
buildings. 

Two years passed in securing land and in planning and 
erecting the building. The trustees decided to look a few 
years ahead and they erected a two story brick building 
with four class rooms on the main floor. The upper floor 
was left open for several years when that was also cut 
up into four class rooms. The new edifice was opened 
for school use in September, 1874, and has been so used 
continuously since. Caldwell now contains five large and 
two portable school buildings and employs about sixty 
teachers. 

Addison Ely was the first principal appointed for the 
new school. Mr. Ely organized the classes into four depart- 
ments designated as primary, intermediate, grammar and 
academic. He taught in the academic department and 
supervised the work of the other three teachers. Mr. Ely 
had taught in the Franklin school for two years before 
the school borough came into operation. He remained as 
principal of the school for five years. After leaving Cald- 
well he took up the practice of law. 

Mr. Ely was succeeded in September, 1879, by Clarence 
i}. Hedden, who served as principal for thirty years and 
then retired. During Mr. Hedden‘s administration of the 
school a full high school course was gradually adopted. 
Graduates were admitted to the State Normal School at 
Trenton at an early date without examination; later the 
graduates were accepted by many of the colleges. The 
school stood fifth in the state list of accredited schools. 

After the abandonment of the three small school build- 
~ ings in Caldwell, Franklin and Westville for school use, 
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they were remodeled and used for other purposes. The 
ground floor of the Caldwell village school was transformed 
into the first drug store in Caldwell and the upper room 
was used as a dwelling. The lower floor was removed 
several years ago and was replaced by a brick structure. 
The upper floor, which was not disturbed when the brick 
portion was erected, is still used as a residence. 

There was no church in Franklin in 1874. Most of the 
residents were members of either the Caldwell Presbyterian 
or the Fairfield Dutch Reformed. It was decided to remodel 
the Franklin schoo! for church purposes and to designate 
it as a union chapel for both the Presbyterian and Reformed 
denominations. That building is now the West Caldwell 
Union Church with a pastor of its own. For many years 
the congregation was served by the ministers from Caldwell 
and Fairfield with Sunday afternoon services. 

The Westville school building was remodeled as a dwell- 
ing and is still so used. 

College preparatory work had been done in the private 
schools conducted many years previous in the original 
church and parsonage. Arthur Noll conducted a similar 
school at Bloomfield and Forest avenues in Caldwell village 
during and for several years following the Civil War. It 
was several years following the close of the Noll school 
that the school borough was formed and a graded school 
with an academic department was established. Several of 
Mr. Noll’s pupils are still living in West Essex. 

Morris B. Lindsley of Newark purchased the Noll prop- 
erty in 1868 and moved there in 1870. He was one of 
the prime movers in establishing the school borough. 
Twenty years later he was one of those instrumental in 
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aaving Caldwell village set off from the township as an 
independent borough. | 

Since the school borough was organized, the school has 
been open to pupils from all the surrounding municipalities. 

Prior to the formation of the school borough several 
small private elementary schools were in operation. The 
last of these was under the management of Miss Anna 
Cook who retained a dozen or more pupils whom she taught 
at her home. Before establishing her private school, Miss 
Cook taught for several years in both the Centerville and 
the Westville schools. Her last term in the latter place 
was in 1857. The work she did there so impressed her 
pupils that in the summer of 1926, a number of them still 
living erected a monument over her grave in Prospect Hill 
Cemetery in Caldwell. 

For many years following the organization of Caldwell 
and Livingston townships, there was one post office only 
in each municipality. The Caldwell office was first estab- 
lished in Franklin in the old Pierson brick store, the oldest 
commercial building in West Essex. The office was later 
transferred to Caldwell village. 

The Livingston office was for many years located at the 
private home of Sheriff Andrew Teed, later being trans- 
ferred to the Amos Harrison general store in Livingston 
Center. 

In the early days, residents of the country did not go to 
the postoffice every day and it was customary to place the 
mail for each family in separate boxes until called for. At 
the Teed home glass jars were used. 

About the close of the Civil War—there exists no 
‘accurate date—an oftice was established in Fairfield which 
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continued until about 1905, when rural free delivery from 
the Caldwell office was established. 

Mail for the greater number of Centerville folks was 
distributed from the Caldwell office. Nearly every able- 
bodied man in Centerville was a shoemaker by trade and 
all were readers of newspapers which were then distributed 
to country districts through the mails. Instead of waiting 
several days until some member of the family went to 
Caldwell, Centerville folks desiring daily delivery raised 
a small sum which was paid to a carrier to bring the mail 
to Centerville every evening. Such mail was left at the 
William Henry Harrison general store until called for. Mr. 
Harrison received no remuneration from the government 
for this service and remuneration from those served was 
secured only by increased trade at the local store. A 
similar service of carrier and delivery was maintained 
from the Horace B. Welshman store in Franklin. 

In 1872, the residents of both Centerville and Franklin 
petitioned the government to establish post offices in those 
places. These petitions were disapproved because post 
offices with the same names were already in existence in 
the state. Franklin people permitted the matter to drop 
but this was not done in Centerville; there a mass meeting 
was held at the school house to decide upon a name that 
would prove satisfactory to both those who would be served 
by the proposed new office and by the postal department 
at Washington also. 

Judge Freeman Harrison presided at the meeting which 
was rather heated at times. Fully a dozen names were 
presented and opposed. Finally Miss Sarah Condit, a 
normal school graduate and a teacher in an East Orange 
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school whose parents resided in Centerville, suggested the 
name of Roslyn. The name was applied, Miss Condit said, 
to a pretty country village on Long Island but there was 
no office of that name in New Jersey. 

A vote was taken and it was found that Miss Condit’s 
choice was ahead of all of the other names proposed by a 
large majority. Judge Harrison was then authorized to 
repetition the government postal authorities to establish 
an office with the name Roslyn. 

Several weeks later word was received that the petition 
had been granted and that William Henry Harrison had 
been appointed postmaster. However, in some way or 
another never fully explained, the name applied to the new 
office was not Roslyn, as had been requested but Roseland. 

At the time the petition was under consideration, Rose- 
land folks were much interested in a series of books in 
the Sunday school library by a popular author, one of which 
stories was entitled “Holidays at Roseland.” Some folks 
believed at the time that the old judge had got the matter 
mixed after reading the story and had unintentionally 
changed the name when he filed the petition. This may 
or may not have been a fact. 

Some of the village residents wanted to petition the 
post master general to reconsider and give the new post 
office the name selected before the petition was forwarded 
to Washington. Nothing further, however, was done. 
South Caldwell, the name applied when a school district 
was established, had been changed to Centerville some sixty 
years previous and now the name was changed to Roseland. 

{4 is a name of which every resident of the little borough 
now feels proud; it is a name which, if the present feeling 
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of that section is retained, will always remain Roseland. 

In addition to the three post offices named there are 
three others within the limits of what was originally Cald- 
well Township. These are located in Verona, Cedar Grove 
and Essex Fells. West Caldwell, North Caldwell and Fair- 
field are served by rural free delivery from Caldwell. 
Verona office is a branch of the Montclair office. A post 
office is still retained at Livingston Center but a large por- 
tion of the township is served by R. F. D. from Chatham 
in Morris County. 
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Outdoor Sports 
=== TERE was always a touch of sporting blood in 
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ey oY Old Caldwell residents. This love of sport was 
ete) first expressed in horse racing, cock fighting 
Aiea eS and shooting matches, none of which have as 
yet lost their popularity, although horses have given 
place to automobiles and wild game is becoming scarcer 
every year. 

Just when the boys and young men began to play ball 
is not known, but it was at an early date. In those good 
‘old days as long ago as the William Henry Harrison cam- 
paign for the presidency in 1840, it was customary for 
voters to go to the polls early and remain late. Every 
year when weather would permit a game of baseball would 
be played election day on some:vacant lot near the polling 
place. Such was the custom at both the township and 
the general elections which were held at different times 
in the year, the former in March and the latter in 
November. 

The game then played, generally known as “Rounders,” 
resembled up-to-date baseball very little. The players 
were not divided into teams as is the custom today; 
three players would start as batters and the others would 
take the field. There was a pitcher and a catcher but 
there were no basemen or shortstop. The fielders, any 
number from three to a dozen or more, would scatter 
about the field to secure the batted balls. 

If a ball touched a runner while between bases that 
runner was out; it was not necessary for a player to 
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touch the runner. He was also out on a fly catch in the 
field. Strikes and balls were not counted; a batsman 
stayed at bat until he hit the ball fair or until a missed 
ball was caught by the catcher. As there was no such 
thing as curved balls, pitched balls were seldom missed. 
It was customary for the fielders to throw the ball in an 
effort to strike the runner. As a rule the thrower missed 
and the runner made a circuit of the bags and scored a 
run. 

When a batter was put out he went into the field, the 
catcher took his place at bat; the pitcher advanced to 
catcher and No. 1 fielder took his place in the pitcher’s 
box. In this way every player made the rounds and, 
if there were not too many fielders every man was sure 
eventually to become a batter although at the tail end of 
the fielding list. Some of the boys became expert with 
the stick and would escape being put out for a long time. 
As each batter had every.third chance he might run up 
an individual score of a dozen or more runs. The winner 
of a game was not a club but the individual player who 
made the most runs. 

Of course the school boys played rounders also; they 
weuld not let their dads have all of the fun and so 
rounders grew in popularity. Year by year the game 
slightly changed, first by assigning the fielders to specific 
bases; then by prohibiting “stinging,” as hitting a runner 
with a thrown ball was termed, and finally by restricting 
the field to seven players, which, with the pitcher and 
catcher, made up the nine as is the case today. Some 
of the youngsters in Old Caldwell still play a modified 
game of rounders. 
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Sometimes, in those good old days, games would be 
played with rubber balls but in most cases the balls were 
home made. Players would take a piece of a worn out 
rubber shoe for a core and wind it with woolen yarn 
from his mother’s work basket. When the ball was of the 
proper size, the maker would take it to one of the shoe 
shops where his father, or some other shoemaker, would 
sew on a good calfskin cover. Such a ball would last an 
entire season; it might be, and usually was, batted into 
all shapes except spherical but the stout waxends with 
which the cover was sewed on never parted. 

As to the bats used in those long past days, they 
also were home made. Most of the players had choice 
bats of their own which they had worked out with the 
draw shave from a straight piece of ash, oak, willow or 
hickory. 

It was not until several years following the Civil War 
that factory made bats and balls were seen on an Old 
Caldwell ball field. Just when the modern game of base- 
ball was introduced in Old Caldwell can not be stated. 
However, in the early seventies the first Caldwell ball 
club, The Rurals, was organized, every player on the 
team being a Caldwell man. 

It is probable but can not definitely be so stated, that 
Oscar Maynard, a famous Yale University athlete then 
residing in Caldwell, was the prime mover in the club 
formation. Oscar played first base for the local team. 

John Mahon, now a resident of California, did the 
twirling for the Rurals. John threw an underhand ball 
that proved mighty hard to hit. John’s brother, Horatio, 
was the catcher and there are many old timers who 
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remember those games of more than a half century ago 
who claim that no better catcher than “Rach” ever went 
behind the bat. 

Other players included Cornelius Hoage, William 
Dolbier, Charles Mead, George Bowman, Hiram Maynard, 
Frank Feltey and several others. 

That team, which was organized in 1875 or ’76, could 
play ball and play it well. The majority of the games 
were won by Caldwell every year while the club remained 
intact which was until the early eighties. 

The best teams of Newark, Paterson and other cities 
as well as teams from Boonton and the larger places in 
Morris and Essex counties were among those who con- 
tested against the Rurals for honors on the diamond. 

It was the Rurals who aroused interest in the 
national game in Caldwell and maintained that interest. 
for a number of years. That interest did not die with the 
disbanding of the original club but has increased each 
year since. Every one of the municipalities which 
combined comprise what was Caldwell Township, now 
maintain at least one representative team which gives a 
good account of itself each season. 

For a number of years Caldwell Borough has sup- 
ported a semi-professional team which played on the 
home field each Saturday and holiday during the summer 
months. “Dots” Miller, now deceased, who became 
famous as the Pittsburgh National League Club shortstop 
and later as manager of the St. Louis Club, was a 
member of the Caldwell semi-pro team for two years. 

Caldwell had no representative team in 1926 because 
it was necessary to erect a building on what had for 
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years been the high school athletic field and which was 
also used as a ball field. Those interested in baseball, 
and that means practically every red-blooded boy, both 
young and old, residing in Caldwell, are in hopes that a 
field will be secured in the near future. There is plenty 
of material in Caldwell for the formation of a team of 
which every one will feel proud. 

Millions of persons cross the Atlantic Ocean every 
year but in few cases does this act add to the traveler’s 
glory. The first voyage over the stormy sea made by 
Columbus in 1492 was the pioneer who led the way. The 
Rurals of Caldwell comprised the pioneers in the baseball 
game in Old Caldwell. No matter how brilliant future 
Caldwell players may be, they can take away no part of 
the Rurals’ fame. 

Many Old Caldwell sports whose bones and muscles 
are a little too stiff for baseball now play a much older 
game, but one which has not been played in this country 
any where near as long a time. The game’s devotees, 
and they are legion, call it “Goff” although they spell it 
g-o-l-f. This is especially true of those players who wear 
plaid knickerbockers and plaid stockings. Occasionally a 
player dressed in a business suit will pronounce the word 
as it is spelled. 

In the days when the Caldwell Rurals played at home 
the games were watched by everybody in the village. The 
spectators either stood or sat along the side lines and the 
only exercise they got out of the game was that of their 
lungs as they rooted for the home players. 

_ There were a few golf—or should it be goff?—players 
in Old Caldwell at the time “Dots” Miller was the Cald- 
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well team star, but where there was one then there are 
at least fifty now. There are now eight golf and country 
clubs located within Old Caldwell limits, any one of which 
may be reached ‘within ten minutes ride by auto from 
Caldwell center. Three of these clubs, the Montclair Golf 
Club, the Orange Mountain Country Club and the Moun- 
tain Ridge Country Club are located at First Mountain 
crest west of Prospect street. The first named is in 
Verona and the other two in West Orange. Another club, 
the Country Club of the Newark Athletic Club, is also 
in that section of West Orange that was once a part of 
Old Caldwell. Its location is on the east side of Laurel 
avenue at the crest of Second Mountain. 

The northern end of the Newark club grounds butt 
on Eagle Rock avenue. This thoroughfare separates the 
Newark club from the Essex Fells Country Club. 

The Green Brook Country Club is located on the 
southern side of Green Brook avenue in North Caldwell 
and the home of the late Dr. Oliver B. Dawson, first 
mayor of North Caldwell Borough, is a part of the 
present club house. The Ferncliffe Country Club has a 
home on the north side of Clinton road in West Caldwell. 

Monomonock Inn, located at Bloomfield avenue, 
Academy road and Prospect street in Caldwell Borough, 
has a nine hole golf course on the west side of Prospect 
street which is maintained for its guests. The Inn extends 
the usual courtesies'to members of other clubs and contests 
in which others than house guests take part are often 
held there. 

The last four of these clubs are the ones most patron- 
ized by Old Caldwell players of the Scotch game. These 
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clubs, during the few years they have existed, have done 
much, and in the future will do much more, to develope 
what was once Old Caldwell into one of the most attrac- 
tive sites for suburban homes and outdoor recreation 
within one hundred miles of New York City. 

Some half century or more ago when all Old Caldwell 
folks with the exception of a few residing in the village 
centers, gained their livelihood as tillers of the soil, asso- 
ciations known as Grangers were formed in Caldwell, 
Livingston and Roseland, that at Livingston being the 
first. These granges were subordinate to a national body 
of farmers called the Patrons of Husbandry. Prior to the 
organization of the granges several large picnics which 
drew the people for miles around were held. One of these 
which is remembered, was a shoemakers’ picnic held in a 
grove in Roseland in 1870; another was a farmers’ picnic 
held on what is now the Eagle Rock Park Reservation 
maintained by the Essex County Park Commission. This 
picnic was also in 1870. 

The granges were in existence a short time only when 
they decided to hold an annual picnic. In this enterprise 
the three granges in Old Caldwell; a grange in Hanover, 
Morris County; and a grange in Lyons Farms, Union 
County, combined. 

The first of these gatherings under grange auspices 
was held at Tuttle’s Grove on the Morris County side of 
the upper Passaic river at Swinefield Bridge which con- 
nects Roseland with Hanover. It proved a tremendous 
success. Fully five thousand people, mostly all real dirt 
farmers or residents of villages which depended on the 
farm trade, attended. 
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“Uncle Amos” Harrison of Livingston who later served 
as a member of the Legislature and later still for many 
years as one of the Essex County Board of Freeholders, 
was the first president of the association, and George E. 
DeCamp of Roseland, who served from 1900 to 1905 as 
the Essex County register, was chosen as treasurer, both 
were re-elected to the same positions as picnic officials 
each of the forty years that the annual affair was held. 

During the first twenty years in which the gathering 
continued at Tuttle’s Grove the great majority of 
attendants continued to be farmers who in some cases 
came from a distance of thirty or more miles away. 
There were also many who attended from the big cities 
east of Old Caldwell, but the great majority of the city 
dwellers were born and brought up on farms which they 
had left to go into business or to work at a trade. 

Every farm wagon which arrived on the grounds was 
provided with huge baskets and boxes filled with farm 
dainties and the city visitors were always made welcome 
to share the luncheon of some relative or old time farmer 
acquaintance. The picnic in those days was a happy day 
of get-together sociability and hospitality. 

Those early picnics of course afforded many attractions 
in the way of games and athletic exercises, the soft drink 
and ice cream vendors reaped a harvest but these were 
not what brought the crowds. The great drawing card 
was the knowledge that at the picnic many old time friends 
would be met and old acquaintances would be renewed. 

Early in the present century the site of the gathering 
was changed from Tuttle’s Grove to Verona Park and 
Lake. The first two or three years the affair was held 
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in Verona the farming element -was still strongly in 
evidence but the city folk outnumbered them. It was 
very evident at the start in Verona that there was a 
- decided change. At Swinefield the largest gathering was 
estimated at ten thousand; at Verona for the first few 
years the attendance exceeded twenty thousand and one 
year twenty-five thousand was given as a conservative 
estimate. 

Farmers at all of the Swinefield gatherings arrived 
at and departed from the grounds in horse drawn vehicles; 
they did the same for the first few years in Verona. One 
of the greatest attractions at Verona on the start was a 
sight-seeing auto truck in which rides could be taken 
short distances for a nominal fee. These machines were 
kept constantly on the move for every farm boy and girl 
wanted the novelty of a ride. 

Although still continuing to be called a grangers picnic 
the actual number of grangers became less and less each 
year at Verona until the final gathering when it was 
estimated that of the fifteen thousand who attended not 
more than five hundred ever resided on a farm. 

The picnic committee changed the site for the annual 
gathering to Crystal Lake at the crest of First Mountain, 
south of Eagle Rock avenue in West Orange, in 1921. 
The Essex County Park Commission had _ purchased 
Verona Park and Lake and debarred the selling on Park 
grounds of all else except refreshments. The last picnic 
under grange auspices was held at Crystal Lake in 1924; 
less than two hundred people attended. 

Baseball will undoubtedly retain its popularity for 
many years to come and a first class quality of baseball 
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will be served to the fans in every one of the ten munici- 
palities which comprised Old Caldwell. Golf will increase 
in popularity, additional golf grounds will be provided and 
the present country and golf clubs will increase in mem- 
bership. It is doubtful, however, that large picnics, no 
matter under what auspices they are given, will ever renew 
their old time attractiveness. Picnicers of today, and of the 
future as well, are usually auto riders both from farm 
and city who stop their cars at attractive places along the 
highways and partake of the lunch provided before 
leaving home. Family picnics, not collective ones, are 
now the rule. 
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Public Institutions 


SaITHIN the borders of Old Caldwell four public 
| institutions are maintained, three by Essex 
County as a whole and the fourth by the city 
of Newark. These are the Essex County Hos- 
pital at Overbrook where about two thousand patients suf- 
fering from mental diseases are cared for; the Essex Moun- 
tain Sanitarium with accommodations for several hundred 
patients with pulmonary tuberculosis; the Newark City 
Home for wayward boys and for other of the big city’s 
lads whose parents do not provide a suitable home for them, 
and the Essex County Penitentiary. The hospital is located 
in Cedar Grove, the Sanitorium and the City Home in 
Verona and the penal institution in North Caldwell. 

These institutions are not as a rule pointed out to 
prospective home builders in Old Caldwell as attractions 
or as inducements for home seekers to choose this par- 
ticular section. Old timers in the western section of the 
county, however, look upon all of these institutions with 
a feeling of pride. This pride does not arise from a desire 
to have such places as near neighbors; rather, this pride 
is held despite the fact of close neighborhood. Nor is 
that pride aroused by the architectural beauty of the 
buildings or of the grounds on which they are located, 
although in these respects they rank high. The pride is 
because of the splendid work they ‘all are doing for the 
sick, the unfortunate and the criminal elements. 

To maintain these institutions in their present high 
state of efficiency, costs the tax payers of Essex County 
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several millions of dollars each. year and in no case is the 
tax payers’ money better expended. These institutions 
rank with the best of their kind in the whole United 
States and are pointed to as models. 

Away back in 1873, the Essex County Board of Free- 
holders decided that a penal institution to which men and 
women convicted of offences not serious enough to demand 
incarceration in a state prison might be committed at hard 
labor for terms ranging from a few months to two years. 
At that time the county jail in Newark was the only 
place in which such prisoners could be kept. 

A large tract of farm land was purchased at Elm 
road and Mountain avenue in North Caldwell and a prison 
with two large wings was erected thereon. The prison 
was opened with John Vermillia as warden in 1876. 
Prisoners confined there worked on the farm or in a stone 
yard under guards armed with carbines. The prison 
contained dark cells for solitary confinement, straight 
jackets and other harsh means of controlling refractory 
inmates all of whom were dressed in coarse clothing of 
black and white stripes. 

Ferdinand J. Hosp, who had several years experience 
as warden of the Essex County jail, was made warden 
of the “Penn” in 1910, a position he has since held. One 
of the first acts of Mr. Hosp as warden was to substitute 
brown colored outer clothing instead of the prison stripes 
previously worn by the inmates. The dark cells were 
discontinued as well, also all other forms of unusual 
punishment. 

The United States government made an investigation 
of the prison and found it to be one of the best in the 
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country. For several years Federal prisoners were con- 
fined there; this custom was discontinued a few years 
ago. However, several women federal prisoners will be 
retained until their terms expire. 

An act authorizing Newark to build a home for boys 
was passed by the Legislature in 1870. Three years 
elapsed in preparatory work, securing a site, etc. The 
site selected was known as the Walker Farm in Verona. 
Contracts were awarded in 1873 for the erection of a 
building to accommodate sixty lads. 

This building was completed and formally dedicated 
June 1, 1874. B. F. Howe, who had been appointed as 
superintendent then took charge. The first boy sent 
to the institution arrived there June 17. In less than a 
year the home was filled and a wing was added. 

Mr. Howe continued as superintendent until his death, 
June 21, 1880. He was succeeded by C. M. Harrison, 
of Caldwell, a well known educator. 

In the early days of the Harrison regime at the home, 
a printing department was installed. This department took 
a unique step by establishing a weekly newspaper, “The 
Caldwell News.” This paper, being the only weekly pub- 
lished in the entire section, continued to prosper for many 
years. It was finally discontinued after The Caldwell 
Progress became established in 1910. 

During the life of the Caldwell News, three attempts 
besides that of the Progress Publishing Co. were made to 
start a paper in Caldwell. In each case there was a start 
followed within three or four weeks—or months at the 
most—by a close down. In addition to printing, the 
trade of brush making was taught to the boys. One of 
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the most popular features of the Harrison administration 
at the home was the formation of a band. Musical in- 
struction and a band have been retained for the past thirty 
years. 

Mr. Harrison resigned in 1902 after twenty-two years 
of continuous service; he was succeeded by the present 
superintendent, Carl Heller. Two years prior to Mr. 
Harrison’s retirement the original home building was 
destroyed by fire. A new policy was adopted following 
the fire, several buildings were erected. 

Mr. Heller introduced military training as a means of 
discipline. The Boys Battalion and band have been a 
feature in Old Caldwell on Decoration and other patriotic 
holidays for many years. That the battalion may be kept 
up to the Esprit de Corps it has shown in the past and 
that it may so continue in the future is the wish of all 
residents of Old Caldwell. 

That the military training given at the home has 
borne fruit was demonstrated in the War with Spain and 
in the World War. Many former inmates of the home 
volunteered and served their country on the battle field 
in both contests. Records show that four lads whose 
education and training were received at the home lost 
their lives in the World War. 

The first unit of the thirty buildings which comprise 
Essex County Hospital at Overbrook was built in 1900. It 
is now known as the Star Building. The thirty structures 
include an administration building, a large amusement 
hall, homes for the staff of physicians and nurses, a com- 
pletely equipped fire department and a special hospital 
for patients suffering from pulmonary trouble. Dr. Guy 
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Payne, the present medical director of the institution, has 
been in charge since 1910. 

Prior to building the hospital at Overbrook, Essex 
County maintained such a hospital in the heart of the 
city of Newark. The present hospital will accommodate 
several times the number that could be cared for in the 
Newark building. 

Overbrook Hospital was thrust prominently into the 
lime light in the winter of 1915-16. The entire plant is 
heated from a central boiler house. The freeholders de- 
cided that new boilers were needed and a contract was 
awarded. Because of the war there was considerable 
delay in securing the boilers but, during the wait the old 
boilers were taken out. 

December 1915, and January 1916 were excessively 
cold and the only heat at Overbrook was supplied by 
small oil heaters and moveable charcoal stoves. Patients 
suffered greatly and the deaths of several were caused 
by the low temperature. 

The work of physicians and attendants was doubled 
during the suffering which they shared with the patients; 
none deserted their posts. Dr. Payne gave great praise 
to his assistants for the help they gave. 

Several of the doctors, including Dr. Payne, served for 
a time at government hospitals during the World War. 
Dr. Virgil Cornell, a native of Caldwell and a graduate 
of Caldwell High School was commissioned as a regular 
army surgeon. 

The original unit of the Essex Mountain Sanitorium 
is now the administration building. It was erected in 
1900 by Newark as a home for wayward girls. It was so 
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used until 1912 when it was transformed into a hospital 
for tubercular patients. 

The abandonment of the structure as a home was 
because the number of delinquent girls was small and in 
most cases homes for these could be secured in private 
families. 

When the proposition was made to establish a sani- 
torium, it aroused a strong opposition from nearby resi- 
dents and threats were made that an injunction would 
be sought in the courts to stop the proceedings. Dr. 
Edward Gluckman, now of 444 High street, Newark, had 
been appointed as the institution’s first resident physician. 
Gathering a few patients suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis, Dr. Gluckman took possession of the building 
at midnight. To oust the physician and his patients would 
require other court proceedings and these were never 
taken. 

The thirty-two acres of mountain crest land on which 
the sanitorium is located is partly within three municipal- 
ities, namely, Verona, Cedar Grove, and North Caldwell. 
By far the greater portion being in the latter borough. 
Mail is received through Verona and for this reason the 
institution is said to be in Verona. 

In 1917, the Essex County Board of Freeholders 
purchased the land and building from the city and at once 
began the work of expansion which has resulted in the 
present magnificent structure. 

In addition to patients sent from all portions of the 
county, Dr. Byron Harmon, the present physician in charge, 
and his corps of assistants, care for a number of war 
veterans from various sections of the country. 
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Caldwell Borough and Verona Township Are Formed 


ROM the time of its creation as a township in 
1798 until 1877, a period of seventy-nine years, 
there was only one voting place in Old Caldwell 
and one in Livingston. At the general election 
held in Caldwell in 1876, when Rutherford B. Hayes was 
chosen president, more than six hundred voters—the maxi- 
mum number specified by law for one district at that 
time—cast their ballots. It then became necessary to form 
two voting precincts. Prior to 1877 Caldwell village being 
at the center of the township was the polling place. At 
elections which followed, one polling place was established 
in Franklin, as West Caldwell was then called, and the 
other in Verona. The line of separation passed through 
Caldwell village, about one half of the voters from the 
village going to Verona and the other half to Franklin. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed in the village at 
the new arrangement but it was continued until 1888 with 
more or less complaint on the part of the villagers. The 
spring election in 1888 at which local township officers 
only were chosen, was set for Tuesday, March 12. That 
was the date of the famous blizzard, the equal of which 
had never been seen by the oldest residents. It was a 
storm so severe that it is still referred to as the greatest 
in comparison with heavy storms in this section within 
recent years. According to many Old Caldwell residents 
who recall the storm, it remains ‘‘The Great Blizzard.” 
The storm had begun the night previous to the election 
and had continued furiously. Snow was drifted in some 
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places fully ten feet deep. Thermometers registered below 
zero and a gale was blowing. Only those who were abso- 
lutely compelled to do so left their homes; farmers had 
great difficulty in caring for their stock, and travel on the 
roads was completely blocked. 

Down in West Caldwell election officers made no attempt 
to open the polls, but in Verona the voting place was open 
and votes of several persons residing in the immediate 
vicinity were received and recorded. When the ballots 
were counted it was found that the Democrats had polled 
the highest number. Of course they applied for certificates 
of election, but these were denied by the Republicans who 
held the offices to which the Democrats aspired. The matter 
was taken into the courts which, after many months had 
elapsed decided in favor of the Democrats. The decision 
was handed down very shortly before the time for another 
spring election had rolled around. 

William N. Hasler, then proprietor of the only drug 
store in Old Caldwell, was elected as township clerk at the 
1888 election, but he had no opportunity to examine the 
books or to study the routine. However, things were 
finally straightened out and the 1889 spring election was 
held. 

In preparing the 1889 budget, on which it was necessary 
that the citizens should vote, it was decided to appropriate 
ten thousand dollars for road improvement. Such a sum 
had never previously been authorized. Samuel Dey, who 
then represented the Fairfield end of the township on the 
township committee, who introduced the motion, was asked 
by another member: 

“Where abouts is all of this money to be spent, Sam?’ 
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“Every cent of it will go right down in front of my 
place if I can get it there,’”’ was Sam’s answer. 

Sam got the money there all right, every cent of it. 
Neither Caldwell nor Verona got a smell that year. At 
the spring election in 1890 the voters authorized the raising 
of an additional ten thousand dollars for roads. Of course 
residents of Caldwell village expected a part at least of 
this sum to be spent on roads in the village. Again they 
were disappointed as practically all the money thus raised 
was spent in Verona. The money authorized at the 1892 
election went in the same way with Caldwell getting a 
small portion only. 

Morris B. Lindsley, the township engineer, who was 
later known as ‘‘The father of Caldwell Borough,” had been 
watching the trend of affairs and he started the ball rolling 
which finally ended in the borough formation. Mr. Linds- 
ley’s first act was the calling of a public meeting in Bartlett 
Post G. A. R. Hall for the purpose of discussing the matter. 
Clarence E. Hedden, then principal of Caldwell High School, 
served as chairman and Charles Hopwood was secretary. 

Mr. Lindsley explained the difference between township 
and borough government and the advantages which the 
latter had in procuring public improvements, including 
roads. He then asked that others discuss the question. Mr. 
Lindsley had prepared a map of the proposed municipality ; 
the western boundary, as shown, was Lane Avenue. Samuel 
Bowman, owner of a large plot of land east of that thor- 
oughfare, objected to making a change. Several others did 
likewise and, on Mr. Lindsley’s motion, the meeting was 
adjourned for one week. 

During that week Mr. Lindsley was a busy man. He 
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visited owners of land on all sides and cut out from his 
map every one who preferred to remain in the township. At 
the adjourned meeting the surveyor was all ready. When 
Mr. Bowman took the floor he was told that he had nothing 
to say as his land was not within the proposed borough 
limits. 

The next step in the borough formation was made by 
Thomas C. Provost, Sr. Mr. Provost was at that time 
serving as Caldwell Township counsel; he later became 
counsel for the borough, a position which he continued to 
hold for more than a quarter century. 

Mr. Provost prepared an order for a special election 
which was signed by Judge Andrew Kirkpatrick of the 
Essex County Court of Common Pleas. This election was 
carried by a very large majority as were all of the officers 
named, which included Lewis G. Lockward as the first 
mayor of the new municipality. Mr. Lindsley was ap- 
pointed as the first borough clerk and also as borough 
engineer. He held the latter position until 1910 when he 
was succeeded by J. Sylvester Provost. John J. Van Order 
succeeded Mr. Lindsley as clerk in 1895, a position which 
he held for twenty-five years. The first collector chosen 
was Lieutenant Moses Hoage, who had served many years 
as the township collector. 

Under laws governing tax collection during the first 
century after Caldwell Township was formed, it was pro- 
vided that tax-payers need go no more than three miles 
from their homes to meet their tax obligations. This law 
necessitated the establishment of two collection districts 
in addition to the one in Caldwell village where Mr. Hoage 
then resided. The additional districts were located in 
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Fairfield and in Cedar Grove. Dates would be set at which 
the collector would sit in the places named. He could not 
leave the appointed place until midnight when, with the 
money thus secured, he would leave for his home several 
miles away. 

Although everybody knew of the lonely midnight ride, 
the only holdups the Civil War veteran ever encountered 
were heavy storms; no highwayman ever molested him. 

Mr. Hoage continued as the borough collector until 1907, 
when he was forced to retire because of advanced age and 
failing strength; he had reached the age of ninety years 
before his retirement. 

Mr. Lindsley, Mr. Provost, Mr. Lockward and Mr. 
Hoage were the real leaders in the borough formation. 

When Caldwell village was incorporated as a borough 
in 1902 not more than five hundred people resided within 
the municipal limits. 

People residing in the Verona and Cedar Grove school 
districts were also dissatisfied in regard to the old town- 
ship, which they considered as being too large in area to 
function well. When the residents of Caldwell village 
decided to step out on their own, Verona and Cedar Grove 
people decided to do likewise. They, however, believed it 
would be best to form a new township instead of a borough. 
Application was made to the Legislature and the new 
township became a reality under the name Verona. 

At the time of the split off of the three school districts 
to form the new municipalities one telephone, located in 
Hasler’s drug store, sufficed for the entire community; the 
Caldwell branch of the Erie Railroad began to function 
that year; there were no sidewalks, no electric lights, no 
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trolley service, no gas, no potable water and no sewers. 
Bloomfield avenue, the first county road in the state, had 
a macadam pavement and was the only improved road. 

It was to secure the modern improvements now deemed 
absolutely essential, as well as the road question which 
caused the formation of Caldwell borough, and, to a certain 
extent, that of Verona Township also. The Public Service 
and other utility companies could receive a fair remunera- 
tion on the sale of their goods in populous villages, but they 
would lose money to extend the service to localities where 
residences were long distances apart. In other words, Cald- 
well village and Verona were then the only parts of Old 
Caldwell Township which would provide a profit. 

A short time prior to the creation of Caldwell Borough 
and Verona Township three additional church societies were 
formed in Old Caldwell. These were Roseland Presby- 
terian, Verona Congregational and St. Aloysius Catholic. 
The church building of the latter denomination was located 
in Caldwell village, but St. Aloysius parish included all of 
West Essex and Hanover and Pine Brook in Morris County. 

For many years members of the Roseland Methodist 
Protestant church and the Presbyterians living in Roseland 
conducted a union Sunday school in the church. Early in 
the year 1877 those interested in the school decided to house 
it in a building of its own. A small concrete structure was 
erected and this was dedicated to the school service. 

The union dissolved soon after the completion of the 
Sunday school building by the withdrawal of the Methodists 
to their own church. Several years later a Presbyterian 
society was formed which took over the Union Sunday 
school property. 
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Caldwell’s First Mayor 
LEWIS G. LOCKWARD 





Caldweil First Clerk and, Engineer 
MORRIS B. LINDSLEY 





BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP ARE FORMED 


Residents of Cedar Grove formed a Congregational . 
society in 1888. Up to that time residents of the old Cedar 
Grove school district had worshiped in adjoining places. 
The society completed its church edifice in 1891, just one 
year before the township of Verona was formed; a par- 
sonage was built in 1914 and the church was enlarged 
in 1924. 

Communicants of the Roman Catholic faith residing in 
West Essex formed a society in the early seventies of the 
Nineteenth Century and services were held in private homes 
by priests from Montclair and other places. St. Aloysius 
parish was formed in 1890. 

For a few years following the formation of the parish 
the priest in charge, in addition to his parochial work, 
served as chaplain for those of the Catholic faith in the 
county institutions in North Caldwell, Cedar Grove and 
Verona and to the boys in the Newark City Home in the 
latter named place. Later the rector was given a special 
assistant to care for institutional work. 

During the years since the parish was formed in 1890, 
the number of communicants became so numerous that it 
was necessary to erect a much larger church to care for 
all. The new church, located on Bloomfield avenue almost 
opposite the original church, was dedicated in 1924. 

The parish of Our Lady of the Lake was created in 
Verona in 1923. Verona, Cedar Grove and the Pleasant- 
dale section of West Orange being included within the 
parish limits. Rev. James J. Kelley was appointed by Bishop 
John J. O’Connor as rector of the new parish. In less than 
a year Father Kelley erected a church edifice including 
a large social hall and a parish school. A rectory was 
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purchased as well as a convent for the sisters serving as 
teachers in the school. While the church was in course of 
construction services were held in the auditorium of the 
Verona High School. 

Another parish has been formed by Rev. Thomas J. 
McEnery, rector of St. Aloysitis for the past twenty-five 
years, in what was originally St. Aloysius parish. The 
new parish has secured land at Northfield Center on which 
a church is being erected. The new parish serves all of 
Livingston Township, a part of Millburn and a part of 
Hanover Township in Morris County. 

In Part Three of this story, which follows, will be told 
the story of each municipality as an individual unit from 
1892 until 1926, except in the chapter devoted to the World 
War, at which time the various units of West Essex were 
drawn close together in many ways. 
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Caldwell Borough 


“HEIN Lewis G. Lockward took the oath of office 
as the first mayor of Caldwell Borough in 1892, 
there was not a dozen stores in the place; 
every building on Bloomfield avenue, with the 
exception of the stone Presbyterian Church, was of frame 
construction; there were no sidewalks on any street, one 
telephone in the village drug store served the needs of 
the entire community and nearly every home had a well 
with sufficient water for all household needs even in the 
dryest seasons. There were no street lights except here 
and there where oil lamps had been placed and were 
maintained at the expense of the owner of the property. 
The driver of a vehicle usually had a lighted lantern 
swung under the axle of his wagon at night and 
pedestrians carried lanterns over their arms. 

Quiet as it was, the old time village with rows of 
giant elms facing Bloomfield avenue, the main thorough- 
fare, and bordering the little mill pond in front of the 
Grover House, it was very beautiful during the summer 
months especially. 

Advocates had urged borough formation on the ground 
of public improvements which would follow. The newly 
elected governing body, however, saw no necessity for 
haste. Its members had used well water all of their 
lives and they believed that they could continue doing so 
for a while longer. The population of the newly formed 
borough was less than six hundred people and dwellings 
on the heaviest populated thoroughfares were scattered. 
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When asked several years previous to build a branch 
road from Great Notch into Caldwell, officials of the Erie 
Railroad had stated that the population of the village 
was not sufficient to warrant the expense. The road was 
then built by Caldwell and Essex Fells capital and turned 
over to the Erie to operate regular passenger service 
which was begun August 3, 1892, the year that the 
borough began to function. 

Although the village itself was small the fact that it 
was the center of a fairly populous section was soon made 
evident. Some of the church people decided that, instead 
of having a picnic in some nearby grove as was then the 
usual custom each summer, it would be a novelty to con- 
duct an excursion to Greenwood Lake. The Erie supplied 
a train of ten coaches for the purpose. When the special 
train was chartered some of the railroad’s officials re- 
marked that five coaches would more than carry all who 
would wish to go. 

The surprise of those officials may be imagined when 
every coach was filled to its capacity. Every West Essex 
community was represented as were also Hanover, Han- 
over Neck, Pine Brook and Lower Montville in Morris 
County. It was a demonstration that the road had 
entered a field of rare promise if properly cultivated. 

The opening in 1892 of St. Aloysius Roman Catholic 
Church for Divine worship was the only other episode 
of note during the first mayor’s term of office. 

Marcus Harrison succeeded Mr. Lockward as mayor 
in 1894. Mr. Harrison was then the postmaster as well 
as one of the leading merchants. Like his predecessor, 
Mr. Harrison favored going slow at the start. His admini- 
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stration was marked by no highly important event except 
the formation of a Methodist Episcopal church society in 
Caldwell borough, making the fifth of the Methodist 
faith in West Essex. 

The Caldwell church organized in 1894 first held 
services in a temporary building which was designated as 
“The Tabernacle.” This edifice was occupied a few years 
only. The present church building at Washburn place and 
Academy road was dedicated in 1900. It has since been 
greatly enlarged with a basement under the entire 
structure for social work. 

William Pascoe, the third mayor, died while in office. 
The unexpired term was completed by Dr. Oliver B. 
Dawson who was appointed by the borough council. 

The first real fight for the honor of being mayor of 
Caldwell Borough came in 1898, when the present borough 
collector, John I. Jacobus, and W. W. Worthington were 
rival candidates. Mr. Jacobus received the majority vote. 
It was during Mr. Jacobus’s first term that the North 
Jersey Railroad Company secured a franchise for a trolley 
line from the Montclair-Verona line at the crest of First 
Mountain through Verona and Caldwell. The company 
did not secure a franchise through Montclair until some 
time later. 

Caldwell officials insisted that the rails for a double 
track road must be laid in the center of Bloomfield 
avenue. A franchise had previously been secured by the 
Public Service Electric Company for supplying Caldwell 
with electricity for light and power. 

The Sisters of St. Dominick purchased a large plot 
of ground southeast of the railroad in 1898. A combined 
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chapel, convent and academy was erected; this was opened 
for pupils in 1900. The academy gives a high school 
course which fits graduates for normal school or college. 

John Espy, who had been elected as a councilman 
When Caldwell Borough was organized in 1892 and who 
had served continuously until 1900, was elected as mayor 
that year to succeed Mr. Jacobus. 

The question of a potable water supply was much 
discussed during Mr. Espy’s term. The East Jersey 
Water Company offered to sell water from its plant on 
the Passaic river at Little Falls. The water, it was 
promised, would be pumped to a reservoir to be estab- 
lished by the borough somewhere at the crest of Second 
Watchung Mountain. Another offer was made by the 
Essex Fells Electric Light and Power Company. The 
latter agreed to furnish water at the Caldwell-Essex Fells 
borough line with sufficient pressure to reach all high 
points within Caldwell Borough limits. 

Water from the East Jersey would have been taken 
from the Passaic while that from Essex Fells was secured 
from deep wells. Analysis showed that the Essex Fells 
water was the purest potable supply in New Jersey. The 
Essex Fells company offer was accepted; it was a decision 
never regretted. 

The water negotiations were completed and the water 
mains were installed in 1904 during the second admini- 
stration of Mr. Jacobus, who both preceded and followed 
Mr. Espy as mayor. 

In 1902, some of the leading women of Caldwell formed 
the C. B. I. A. (Caldwell Borough Improvement Associa- 
tion), the first woman’s club of its kind in West Essex. 
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At the time the association was formed there was one 
place only in Caldwell, in addition to the churches in 
which public meetings could be held. This was G. A. R. 
Hall, the property of Bartlett Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. The hall was in a ramshackle frame 
building considered as unfit by many people. The first 
work of the association was the erection of a hall of its 
own at Academy road and Elizabeth street. 

Association Hall was under the direct supervision of 
the club’s treasurer, Mrs. Edmund R. Laine, and was 
carefully guarded against objectionable shows and dances. 
It continued to serve the people of Caldwell until its 
destruction by fire in August, 1920. Several years before 
the fire, the name of the club was changed to The 
Caldwell Woman’s Club. Under its new name the club 
has continued to prosper. Soon, it is expected, the club 
will own a much larger and better equipped hall on a new 
site, a plot at the junction of Westville and Brookside 
avenues. 

Other episodes which marked the first Espy admin- 
istration as borough executive were the organization of 
a volunteer fire department with Cornelius Hoage as 
chief and the appointment of a chief marshal with a 
salary. The salary paid was a nominal one; many mer- 
chants made voluntary contributions each month to John 
Harkey who had been elected chief. 

The settlement for a time at least, of the water 
problem was the only important episode during the second 
Jacobus term. Mr. Jacobus was succeeded in 1904 by 
Dr, Edmund R. Laine. A short time only after he began 
his duties as borough executive—February 8, 1904, was 
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the exact date—the Caldwell National Bank was organized 
with the then Essex County Register, George E. De- 
Camp of Roseland, as president and a board of ten 
directors. 

Several building and loan associations were in success- 
ful operation several years previous but the new Caldwell 
financial institution was the first in West Essex with a 
charter which permitted all banking operations. 

Capitalized at $25,000 only, the new bank was housed 
in a commercial building in Bloomfield avenue, opposite 
Roseland avenue. The success of the financial institution 
was phenomenal; in a few years the bank constructed 
a building of its own. This building also was finally out- 
grown and an up-to-date banking structure was erected 
at Bloomfield avenue and Personette street which is now 
occupied. The bank is now capitalized at $100,000 and 
has assets in excess of a million dollars. 

During the interval between 1892 when the borough 
was organized and Dr. Laine’s election in 1904, Caldwell 
Borough had nearly, if not quite, doubled in population. 
Public Service had secured franchises for the installation 
of a trolley line and for the distribution of electricity for 
commercial use. The time seemed to the company 
officials appropriate for the installation of a gas distribu- 
ting plant to be supplied from Orange. Acting under a 
law permitting extensions of its gas mains through 
territory adjoining that in which charters were held, the 
company proceeded to lay its mains into Caldwell. 

Dr. Laine declared that before piping gas into Cald- 
well, the company must enter into an agreement with 
the borough fixing a maximum price at which gas would 
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be sold. The mayor ordered the work of installing the 
mains stopped on Caldwell Flats, opposite the Essex 
County Penitentiary, until the question was settled. The 
company agreed to charge in Caldwell and Verona a price 
not to exceed twenty-five per cent in excess of the price 
at which the commodity was sold to city customers. The 
company was then permitted to complete the mains. 

George F. VanWagenen, then manager of Monomonock 
Inn, was elected mayor of Caldwell in 1906. His admin- 
istration of borough affairs for the one term which he 
served was marked by no striking episode. Mr. Van- 
Wagenen was succeeded in 1908 by James Henry 
Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison was a Caldwell boy born in the town- 
ship, who had received his elementary and high school 
training in Caldwell schools and who could trace his 
ancestry back to the first settlers in Horse Neck. He 
had continued his studies at Princeton University and 
after his graduation had taken a law course. He had 
several years’ experience as a lawyer prior to becoming 
the Caldwell executive. 

Birth, education, and admitted fitness were conceded 
as strong factors in Mr. Harrison’s favor but what made 
him the most popular man in the borough was that he 
was a cracker-jack ball player. “Beef” Harrison—that 
was the name by which he was best known to his college 
mates—had been both a famous pitcher and a famous 
batter against Yale and Harvard while a student at Old 
Princeton. | 

“J. Henry”—that is the name the home folks called 
him—played three different kinds of games during the 
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two years he served as the Caldwell borough executive. 
These were baseball, mayor and politician. J. Henry has 
not played the national game for a number of years and 
it is believed that his first term as mayor will be his last. 
As a politician, however, it is asserted, he is still up and 
doing and that some future historian will place his name 
among the great ones associated with Old Caldwell. 

A proposal that Caldwell should drive wells on the 
mountain slope and erect a reservoir at the mountain 
crest, as had been done in Essex Fells, thus securing an 
independent supply of water, was much talked about 
during Mr. Harrison’s term as mayor. The installation 
of a sewer system was also a matter of discussion. 

The first boom for Woodrow Wilson to become a can- 
didate for the presidency of the United States was made 
in Caldwell, Wednesday, October 12, 1910. The tentative 
nomination was made at a dinner given in Monomonock 
Inn under auspices of the Democratic Union of New 
Jersey. Mr. Wilson was then a candidate for the office 
of governor of the State of New Jersey. 

Colonel James Spriggs, a Virginian by birth, then re- 
siding in Essex Fells, was the originator of the Union. 
It was Col. Spriggs, who in introducing Mr. Wilson to his 
audience, made the opening crack at Mr. Wilson’s future 
aspirations. 

Prior to the dinner in Caldwell the president of Prince- 
ton University had been making speeches in various parts 
of the state almost every night. Col. Spriggs had sug- 
gested that a pause be made in the campaign and that 
the dinner be served as a memorial to another great 
Jerseyman, Grover Cleveland, who had served in the 
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highest position the nation has to offer, that of President. 

Before going to the inn, Mr. Wilson and a large num- 
ber of the guests went to the Caldwell Presbyterian manse 
where Mr. Wilson gave an address lauding the great man 
born in Caldwell. In that address he did not mention his 
candidacy for the governorship. He was urged to say 
something of himself at the dinner but he refused, de- 
claring that he was there to testify to the opinion he held 
of Mr. Cleveland as a man and as an Official, and not to 
boom himself. 

Former U. S. Senator James Smith, Jr., and James 
R. Nugent, the Democratic party leader of Essex County, 
Mayor Seymour of Orange and Assemblyman Harry 
Backus of West Caldwell were among the guests at that 
Monomonock Inn gathering. Later action of these four 
men in regard to Mr. Wilson’s campaign for the presi- 
dency will be told in the chapter relating to West 
Caldwell. 

After an eight year rest from municipal cares, Mr. 
Espy was drafted by his fellow boroughites in 1910 to 
succeed Mr. Harrison. In previous years, both as mayor 
and councilman, Mr. Espy had always been a progressive 
striving to advance the borough’s best interests. Pre- 
liminary surveys for a sewer plant had been made while 
Mr. Harrison was in office. Under Mr. Espy’s forceful 
guidance the work was carried on. 

When in 1904, several enterprising men provided the 
capital and secured a franchise to conduct a _ national 
bank in Caldwell, there were others in Caldwell and 
surrounding boroughs who believed the section not suffi- 
ciently developed for a financial institution. In this 
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belief the early doubters were quick to see their mistake. 
Every one of the West Essex communities was growing 
very rapidly and the bank established in 1904 filled a 
long felt want. 

Early in 1910, just after Mr. Espy again became 
mayor, another group of financiers headed by Cyrus B. 
Crane and James S. Throckmorton, organized a second 
financial enterprise which was launched under the name 
of Citizens National Bank. That the second bank was 
needed also soon became evident. Like that of the 
Caldwell National, the Citizens National has quadrupled 
its capital stock and carries a large surplus. 

Plans for the sewers included the securing of a plot 
for a sewer disposal plant in West Caldwell and a right- 
of-way to reach it. To finance the work, a bond issue of 
$90,000 was authorized. 

The work on the original plans was not completed 
in 1912 when Mr. Espy’s term as mayor expired; he was 
elected to another term in which to finish the job. He 
was the first Caldwell executive to be thus honored. Mr. 
Jacobus had served two terms with an interval between. 
Mr. Espy served three terms, the last two being 
consecutive. 

While occupying the mayor’s chair for the first time 
in 1900, Mr. Espy appointed John Harkey as chief bor- 
ough marshal. In addition to the salary he received from 
the borough (a nominal one) the chief was permitted to 
collect small sums from firms and individuals whose 
properties he protected. Mr. Espy recommended that 
the salary be increased and that donations be stopped. 
He also recommended the appointment of another man as 
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Chief Harkey’s assistant who was also to be paid a salary. 

John Edwin VanDyke was finally chosen for the 
position for which there were a number of applicants. 
Chief Harkey died in the fall of 1925 and VanDyke 
succeeded him as chief. 

VanDyke began his regular duties as a traffic officer, 
July 17, 1911. On that day the old bronze cannon which 
had been given to Caldwell in 1822, was unveiled and, 
with the flag staff on the borough common, was dedicated 
as a monument for the country’s defenders who had gone 
from Caldwell to serve in war. 

Rev. Horace Quillan, then pastor of Caldwell Baptist 
Church, was the instigator of the monument idea. To 
carry it out several hundred dollars were contributed by 
the borough residents. The old gun was taken from a 
barn down in Fairfield where it had reposed for a number 
of years. It was mounted upon a granite pedestal on 
which three bronze tablets were placed—one in front 
and the others at the sides—which contain the old gun’s 
history. 

General Daniel Sickles, who lost a leg at the battle of 
Gettysburg, was the guest of honor on that occasion. He 
went from his home in New York to Caldwell at the 
request of Comrade Edward M. Jackson of Bartlett Post, 
G. A. R. of Caldwell. Jackson was also wounded at the 
great battle in southern Pennsylvania which was the 
turning point in the Civil War. The visit to Caldwell 
was the last public appearance of the old general who 
died a short time later. 

There were four incidents of more than local interest 
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which occurred while Mr. Espy was serving Caldwell the 
second time. 

Shortly previous to the death of former President, 
Grover Cleveland, Richard Watson Gilder, at that time 
editor of the Century Magazine, requested and was given 
permission as the representative of a number of friends 
of the former president to commemorate his birth by 
placing a bronze tablet on the wall of the room in the 
old First Presbyterian Church manse where Cleveland 
was born. Shortly after securing the permit, several 
men, headed by Mr. Gilder placed a tablet on the wal] 
where it has since remained. The wording in raised 
letters tells simply: “Grover Cleveland was born in this 
room March 18, 18387.” The words are surrounded by 
a wreath. 

Immediately following the placing of the tablet a 
number of local Cleveland admirers in connection with 
a group from New York and other places formed the 
Grover Cleveland Birthplace Memorial Association. Funds 
were collected and the manse purchased by the association. 
The church society retained the old manse for several] 
years until a new home for the pastor could be built. 

Rev. Nelson B. Chester, then pastor of the Caldwell 
church, had not yet moved to the new manse when on 
March 18, 1913,—the seventy-sixth anniversary of Mr. 
Cleveland’s birth, services dedicating the old homestead 
aS a memorial to the man born there were held. Mrs. 
Cleveland and her son Richard were among the honored 
guests. Dr. John H. Finley, then president of New 
York University and president of the association, presided. 

For several years following the dedication, services 
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commemorative of Mr. Cleveland were held in the church 
where Cleveland’s father preached, on the Sunday evening 
nearest the former president’s natal day. 

The story of that dedication was sent over press wires 
to every section of the country and was given big space 
on nearly every daily newspaper. Commenting on the 
story editorially, one of the papers of New Orleans said 
that Caldwell had been suddenly thrust into the lime 
light; that without Cleveland the little New Jersey village 
would never have been heard of one hundred miles away. 

It was very evident that the New Orleans editor was 
not acquainted with Caldwell. Residents of the mountain 
borough took no offense. When told of the comment from 
the Louisiana metropolis, Caldwell folk shrugged their 
shoulders and quoted the old saying: “Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’twere folly to be wise.” 

For many years Caldwell folk had staged two events 
which attracted many residents of other places. These 
were ball games by semi-professional teams played every 
pleasant Saturday and holiday afternoon during the 
season on the high school athletic field, and the annual 
display of fireworks on the night of July Fourth at the 
same place. 

The fireworks display July 4, 19138, will be long 
remembered in West Essex. Not for the beauty, but 
because of the serious accident which accompanied it. 
A crowd of several thousand persons had gathered for 
the exhibit. It was noticeable from the start that the 
fireworks were of a poor quality; many of them sputtered 
and fizzed. Finally an aerial bomb was seen to go up, up, 
up with a train of sparks below to show its path through 
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the air. Instead of exploding in the air, however, the bomb 
appeared to have become extinguished. This was not the 
case, however. The bomb fell in the thickest part of the 
crowd; four persons were injured so severely that they 
were sent to the hospital and many others were slightly 
hurt. The lives of two of the victims were despaired 
of for a long time. 

An even larger crowd was attracted to Caldwell July 
4, 1915, when an historical pageant was staged under 
auspices of the Caldwell Board of Trade. Events prior 
to the Revolution were depicted in the afternoon and 
there was an exhibit of folk dancing in the evening. 

Frederick R. Cook was the Caldwell executive when 
the pageant was held. He had succeeded Mr. Espy and 
had taken office at the first of the year. During the two 
years in which Mr. Cook served there was little new in 
the borough government. Borough affairs were not 
neglected but the eyes of the world were centered upon 
the great tragedy being enacted in Europe and home 
affairs were permitted to wait. Another policeman was 
added to the force during the Cook regime. 

Caldwell’s war mayor, Dr. Edward E. Peck, took over 
the reigns of borough government at the most critical 
period of the world’s history. America had not as yet 
entered the struggle when that mayoralty term was 
begun but even as early as January 1, 1916 when Dr. 
Peck took office it was the belief of practically every one 
that this country’s participation was inevitable. The 
part taken by Caldwell Borough and the other boroughs 
and townships which comprise West Essex, will be told 
in a separate chapter. 
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Verona Borough and Cedar Grove Township 


combined withdrew from Caldwell Township 
in 1892 and formed a new township under 
the name Verona. This borough continued 
until 1907, when the districts again separated and became 
Verona Borough and Cedar Grove Township. Very few 
public improvements were made. None of these required 
a bond issue to finance them. They consisted mostly in 
the acceptance of new streets and the better building 
of roads. 

Two years following Verona Township organization a 
Congregational church society was formed and a church 
building was erected in Verona. This was the second 
Congregational body formed in West Essex; the first 
society of that denomination was organized in Cedar 
Grove in 1898, four years prior to the forming of Verona 
Township. Verona Presbyterians organized a society and 
erected a church in 1904. 

Episcopalians residing in Cedar Grove organized St. 
David’s Society in 1914 and two years later erected a 
sacred edifice. Cedar Grove at that time had been an 
independent township for nine years. 

Soon after the new township was established, the 
Verona section was served with a trolley line, electric 
lights and gas, all of which were continued from Montclair 
through Verona to Caldwell. Cedar Grove had none of 
these conveniences. The result was that the south end 
of the township, Verona village, increased in population 
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much more rapidly than did the north end, Cedar Grove. 
Vehicular traffic over Bloomfield avenue through Verona 
became so great that, in 1906, the citizens demanded the 
laying of sidewalks on both sides of that thoroughfare. 
This work required a bond issue but no objection was 
made by Cedar Grove residents as the cost of the improve- 
ment was to be assessed against owners whose properties 
faced that thoroughfare. In 1907, the year that Verona 
Township divided into two municipalities along the old 
school district lines, the placing of the walks was 
completed. 

Residents of Verona wanted potable water also; Cedar 
Grove residents decided that in their case the establish- 
ment of a water supply plant at that time would be 
more than a convenience, it would be a luxury for which 
they were not ready to pay. It was the water question 
that finally caused the parting which, in a way, the resi- 
dents of both places regretted. 

Robert Palm was the first mayor of Verona. Imme- 
diately after he took office in January, 1908, things along 
the improvement line began to happen and they have 
been happening ever since. Plans had been discussed for 
a water system prior to the parting from Cedar Grove. 
Surveys had been submitted to the governing body. The 
original plans called for water to be secured from the 
East Jersey Water Company plant at Little Falls. With 
this plan in view water mains were laid with a large 
intake at the crest of First Mountain. The mains in the 
western section of the newly formed borough were smaller. 

No contract for water from the East Jersey company 
had been signed and the Essex Fells Electric Light and 
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Water Company offered to sell watér taken from driven. 


wells, water which analysis had shown was the purest 
and best in the state. 

The Essex Fells offer was accepted and before Mayor 
Palm completed his term of office residents of Verona 
were tapping the mains for a house supply. 

In furnishing the water Essex Fells was compelled to 
do so through a small intake. The result was that many 
times, especially during dry weather, the pressure at 
points at the crest of First Mountain was not sufficient. 
The supply proved inadequate for fire protection. The 
lack of pressure became so pronounced in 1920 that 
Verona decided to drive wells in its own valley and to 
build a reservoir on Second Mountain. This plan was 
not approved by the State Conservation and Development 
Commission and contracts with Essex Fells were renewed. 
Essex Fells built a high pressure reservoir especially for 
Verona and also drove additional wells to provide for 
emergencies. 

Rev. John R. Pratt, then pastor of Verona Congre- 
gational Church followed Mr. Palm as the _ borough 
executive in 1910 and was himself succeeded in 1912 by 
Carl Mau. During Mr. Mau’s administration petitions 
were presented to the borough council for a sewer system. 
No positive action was taken on the question, however, 
during Mr. Mau’s term of office. 

Mr. Mau’s successor was David H. Slayback who 
served for three consecutive terms, 1914-1919 inclusive. 
During that period of six years the sewers were laid, 
Bloomfield avenue was curbed, and other municipal 
improvements were made. Councilman Ernest N. Bush 
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suggested that land be purchased for a civic center. Three 
sites for the proposed improvement were considered and 
a committee was appointed to report back later as to 
which of the three was best adapted for the purpose. The 
sites named were the grove facing Bloomfield avenue, 
east of Lakeside avenue, in what is now Verona Lake 
Park; the opposite side of Lakeside avenue from the 
park and at Bloomfield avenue and Gould street. The 
latter is the plot where the present civic center is located. 
No further action on the proposal was taken under Mayor 
Slayback. 

When Verona Township was formed in 1892, a two- 
class-room school was located in Verona and another in 
Cedar Grove. School houses in both places were old, 
dilapidated frame buildings. No high school work was 
done in either district. Parents desiring to give their 
children high school training paid tuition either in Cald- 
well or in Montclair. After the adoption of the new 
school law which specified that every municipality is a 
school district, a brick school house was erected in Verona 
and a high school course was installed. The first class 
was graduated in 1904 under the supervision of the 
present principal, Frederick N. Brown. 

Mr. Brown began his work in Verona in 1903, he has 
built up the high school during the twenty-three years 
of his principalship until the school stands today one of 
the best high schools situated in a small municipality 
in the state. During the last year that Verona and Cedar 
Grove remained a township, Mr. Brown was Supervising 
principal over both schools. 

Shortly after becoming independent of Verona, Cedar 
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Grove established a two year high. school course; grad- 
uates were transported to Bloomfield for the final two 
years. This plan was discontinued in 1916 since which 
the pupils are sent to Bloomfield High School for the 
fuli four years of high school training. 

As population increased and more room was required 
additional school facilities were provided. In 1920, the 
school problem in Verona became acute and it was 


decided to erect a building especially designed for high 


school purposes. 

If a new school was erected, where should it be 
located? This was a question which was given con- 
siderable thought. The plan to create a civic center as 
proposed by Mr. Bush was revived. The main school 
building, part of which was being used for high school 
work, was located in Bloomfield avenue a few hundred 
feet east of Gould street. Would it not be a good plan, 
it was suggested, for school and municipal authorities 
to join hands and create a center with the old school 
building as a nucleus? 

Eureka! The problem had been solved, that is, it was 
solved as far as the board of education was concerned 
but to make the plan a success the school authorities 
wanted the cooperation of the municipal body. Several 
discussions between the municipal and school authorities 
were held; it was finally agreed that properties should be 
purchased sufficient for the location of a high school, a 
borough hall and a library. Charles W. Brower had been 
elected mayor in 1919 and he approved of the plan. 

Verona had maintained a public library for many 
years. This was first kept in a private home, later in a 
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vacant room in the school building and last in the Verona 
municipal building at Bloomfield and Grove avenues. That 
building was the original home of Verona Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The church society had built a new 
house of worship and a parsonage in Montrose avenue 
in 1910. The old building was sold to the borough and 
was altered to accommodate the police and fire depart- 
ments, and the borough officials. The library was there 
a short time only. 

In agreeing to purchase a part of the land required 
to form the civic center, the councilmanic body planned 
to wait a few years before constructing a proposed 
municipal building. The school authorities went ahead 
with their plans including in their purchase of land a 
nine acre plot back of the high school to be developed into 
an athletic field. 

Some six years before the plan for a civic center was 
fully developed the library commissioners purchased a 
property at Bloomfield and Montrose avenues on which 
to locate the proposed library building. This plot was 
sold when the council gave the library board land for 
its building and that also was begun. The library was 
partly financed by the Carnegie Foundation and partly 
by public taxation. 

While work on the high school and the library was 
in progress a number of small buildings were removed 
from the site. One of these structures was the old 
frame schoolhouse, which had been abandoned for school 
work. One of the great beams in the old structure was 
so solid that it was modeled into a seat which was 
placed in the lobby of the high school. 
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Mayor Brower’s time was mostly taken up during his 
two year term with the civic center and the routine 
duties of the office. Many special meetings were held. 
Mr. Brower did not miss a single meeting regular or 
special. 

Ralph M. North became mayor in 1922. On January 
7, 1923, just one year and one week after Mr. North took 
office, fire destroyed the old church which had served 
Verona as a municipal building for a period of thirteen 
years. The library was totally destroyed. Fortunately 
the three safes in the building were fireproof and when 
opened the contents were found to have been only 
slightly damaged. 

A building, since removed, which stood in Verona Lake 
Park was leased to the borough at a nominal figure. Plans 
for the erection of a municipal building on the new civic 
center plot were adopted and the structure was practically 
completed before Mr. Nerth’s term ended. Owing to 
several defects in the contractor’s work, possession of the 
building was not taken until spring. The regular meeting 
of the borough council was first held in the new building 
May 5, 1924. 

Mr. Slayback, who had previously served as mayor 
for three consecutive terms was, after an interval of four 
years, again elected to the mayoralty chair at the general 
election in 1923; he took office January 1, 1924, and was 
the executive when the municipal building was accepted. 
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CHAPTER 20° 
North Caldwell and West Caldwell 






oS 

aD the North Caldwell school district decided to 

=! cut off from what remained of Old Caldwell 
Township and form an independent borough with the 
district lines as municipal lines. ‘Two reasons for the 
proposed change were given. These were that North 
Caldwell tax payers could retain absolute control of 
schools and roads. 

The New Jersey school laws were amended in 1895. 
Under the former laws, school districts were independent 
of municipal lines, each district being a unit in itself. 
The new law wiped out cld school districts and provided 
that each municipality should be a district in itself with 
control of all schools within the boundaries of that 
municipality. Had North Caldwell remained a part of 
Caldwell Township its school would be associated with the 
Fairfield and Clinton schools, a provision which North 
Caldwell residents did not then approve. 

Early in 1898, Dr. Oliver B. Dawson and other leaders 
in North Caldwell placed the matter of borough govern- 
ment up to the people and they gave unanimous approval. 
A borough charter was granted and North Caldwell was 
listed as an independent borough that same year. No 
serious attempt was made to secure any other improve- 
ments than schools and roads for many years. 

Dr. Dawson was chosen as the first mayor. Others 
who followed the doctor as borough executives were: 
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Charles H. Gould, Ralph C. Bach, William Little, William 
Henderson, again William Little, Thomas C. Sanderson 
and Hayden Broemel. Mr. Little was the war time 
mayor. Mr. Broemel is now serving. 

When the three school districts, Caldwell, Franklin 
and Westville, combined in 1872, a graded school building 
was erected, a school borough was formed. There were 
seventy-five similar boroughs in various sections of the 
state. eh 

The school borough continued to function following 
the formation of the municipal borough of Caldwell in 
1892. In 1895, a new school law was adopted by the 
Legislature which made each municipality a district and 
which specified that where two or more municipalities, 
or parts of municipalities had formed a district school, 
buildings should belong to the municipality where located. 
In the adoption of this law, however, there was no 
repeal clause of the school borough law and the Caldwell 
school borough continued to function. 

It was found that, as adopted, the new school law did 
not operate smoothly; that where school boroughs existed 
there was trouble in the assessment and collection of 
school taxes. In the winter of 1904, the Legislature re- 
pealed the school borough law with a proviso that two or 
more municipalities—not parts of municipalities—might, 
if so desired, combine as one school district. 

In area the greater part of Caldwell School Borough 
was located outside of Caldwell Municipal Borough; how- 
ever, as the school house was located in the municipal 
borough there was a strong prospect that the outlying 
section would lose its share in the building it had helped 
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to erect. How to prevent this injustice was a problem 
extremely difficult of solution. 

Everett Colby was then serving as a member of the 
Legislature from Essex County. Mr. Colby was visited 
by School Principal Clarence E. Hedden and School Com- 
missioner Caleb Crane. They explained the situation to 
Mr. Colby who gave it as his opinion that the only thing 
which could be done was to form another municipal 
borough which was to include all of the part of the 
township which was included in the original school 
borough. 

“Get this new municipal borough formed as quickly 
as possible,” Mr. Colby said, “and I will see that the 
necessary legislation to confirm its formation be adopted.” 

Mr. Colby advised further that, as soon as the pro- 
posed new borough becanie a reality, the new borough 
and the old borough must combine as one school district. 

Mr. Colby’s advice was followed and in a very short 
time West Caldwell municipal borough was organized. 
It comprised the Franklin and Westville districts. This 
was the easiest part. There were many Caldwell people, 
mostly new comers—whe did not fully realize the 
situation, who opposed the consolidation of the boroughs 
for school purposes. The opponents suggested that, instead 
of combining, the better plan would be to take an inven- 
tory of the value of the school and its furnishings and to 
pay West Caldwell for its share on a basis of assessed 
property valuations. 

To decide the matter a special school election was 
called to which the voters turned out in force. The leaders 
of both those who favored the combination of the two 
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boroughs as one school district and those who were 
opposed worked hard to get the voters out; both sides 
were confident of victory. 

The election drew the largest number of voters to the 
polls that up to that time had ever attended a school 
district meeting in Caldwell; more than five hundred 
ballots were cast. 

The greater number of voters remained until the final 
ballot was read and recorded; sometimes during the 
count one side would be in the lead by a few votes and 
then the other side. The final ballot showed that those 
favoring consolidation had won by a margin of five votes 
only. 

With that decision given by the voters, Caldwell and 
West Caldwell became one in so far as schools were con- 
cerned. West Caldwell as a distinct municipality had 
been in existence but a few weeks. Practically the entire 
area of West Caldwell at that time was devoted to farm- 
ing as are now Clinton and Fairfield which comprise the 
only remaining section of Caldwell Township under that 
name. 

Had there been no school problem to settle, West 
Caldwell as an independent borough would not have come 
into existence at the time that it did. 

Many changes have come to West Caldwell during the 
twenty-three years that it has been an independent bor- 
ough. Many new homes have been erected and many new 
streets have been laid out and improved. A large number 
of farms have been cut into small residential plots. The 
area of West Caldwell is several times that of Caldwell; 
it is now gaining rapidly in population. 
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Newcomers to West Caldwell all demand the modern 
facilities of telephone, gas, electricity, potable water and 
sewers, to say nothing of its need for sidewalks and 
improved thoroughfares. These things they are getting. 
Old timers in the borough whose homes were built many 
years before modern improvements were introduced are 
now placing them in their homes. 

Caleb Crane, who, when West Caldwell Borough was 
formed, was president of the Caldwell School Borough 
Board of Education, was chosen as the new borough’s 
first mayor. Mr. Crane was followed in office by Caleb 
E. Harrison. The only modern improvement at municipal 
expense in West Caldwell during the terms of the first 
two executives was the installing of a water main down 
Bloomfield avenue to the borough center at Fairfield 
avenue and Clinton road. 

Zenas G. Crane followed Mr. Harrison as the borough 
executive. He was the war mayor and took a leading 
part in several activities in conjunction with the mayors 
of other West Essex boroughs and townships. He retired 
from the mayor’s chair when elected a member of the 
Essex County Board of Freeholders in 1920. 

In one way West Caldwell led its more populous 
neighbors, Caldwell and Verona. That was in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent home for the borough library. 
This beat came in the way of a gift in the will of Mrs. 
Julia H. Potwin of Cleveland, O. Mrs. Potwin, before her 
marriage, was a Miss Crane of West Caldwell. 

Mrs. Potwin not only provided for the establishment 
of a library, she also left land for the library site and 
an adjoining plot on which to create a park and a 
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children’s playground. In addition, Mrs. Potwin gave 
money for West Caldwel! Union Church. The library 
building was completed and equipped in 1918. Land has 
been secured for a new church building. 

For many years the West Caldwell Union Church 
Society had worship in what was originally the Franklin 
District School. The union was of members of the 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed faiths. No minister 
was assigned to the church until after Mrs. Potwin’s 
gift. Preaching services were conducted on alternate 
Sunday afternoons by pastors of the Caldwell] Presbyterian 
and the Fairfield Dutch Reformed Churches. 
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Essex Fells and Roseland 


cpa ARLES B. LEAVITT, a noted landscape archi- 
B (ee ye tect, purchased the estate of General William 
Gould from the general’s son, Nathaniel Gould, 
in 1887. The property is located in Roseland 
avenue about midway between Caldwell and Roseland cen- 
ters. The greater part of the land was virgin soil which 
had never been turned by the plow. Much of it was a 
forest and part was a tangle of underbrush permitted to 
grow after the forest trees had been cut down. 

There were few people in Caldwell who considered the 
land of great value. Mr. Leavitt, however, viewed the plot 
with an artist’s eye and saw the great possibilities for a 
suburban residential development equaled by few and 
excelled by none. The New York Suburban Land Company 
was formed to carry out Mr. Leavitt’s ideas. 

The plans for the proposed development included elec- 
tric lights, potable water and sewers. A subsidiary com- 
pany under the name of The Essex Fells Electric Light 
and Water Company was formed to provide these neces- 
sities. Much preliminary work was done and then came 
reverses which caused the original company to withdraw. 
Several additional parcels of land had been procured beside 
the Gould farm until the company possessed upward of one 
thousand acres. It was taken over early in the nineties 
by the Drexel Estate of Philadelphia which continued the 
work. 

Soon beautiful homes began to dot the slopes from 
Roseland avenue eastward to the mountain crest. These 
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were erected in well laid winding roads and driveways 
beneath which were water and sewer mains. A club house 
was built and a small golf course was laid out. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the dedication of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal church in Essex Fells was celebrated Christmas 
Day, 1926. The church society had been formed a short 
time previous to the church erection in 1896, the dedica- 
tory service was the first held in the sacred edifice. For 
several years at the start the Essex Fells church and St. 
Agnes’s church in Little Falls were served by the same 
rector. St. Peter’s was the first Episcopal Church society 
organized in West Essex. 

Rev. David N. Kirkby was called as rector of St. Peter’s 
in 1914 and that year the society purchased a house adjoin- 
ing the church for a rectory. The church was doubled in 
size that same year. In 1924, the capacity of the church 
was still further increased by the addition of a parish 
house. 

The greater part of the property of Essex Fells was in 
Caldwell School Borough; a small portion was in Roseland 
School Borough and another small portion was in West 
Orange. No effort was made to establish a school district 
for a number of years. Some few Essex Fells children 
attended the Caldwell school, but the greater number went 
to private schools or had tutors at home. 

The educational problem, for boys at least, was solved 
in part in 1900. In September of that year James R. Camp- 
bell opened Kingsley School, a private educational institu- 
tion, which took both day and boarding pupils. Two 
departments were maintained, elementary and high school. 
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The latter prepared pupils for business or for institutions 
of higher learning. 

_ Kingsley soon attained a reputation as one of the best 
preparatory schools in the country; its pupils were drawn 
from many states and from foreign countries. With the 
exception of one of the many years which have passed 
since the school’s organization, Mr. Campbell has been in 
charge as head master. The school has the loyal support 
of an alumni association the members of which are scat- 
tered all over the world. 

A charter creating Essex Fells Borough was given by 
the Legislature in 1904. In preparing a map and descrip- 
tion of the proposed borough lines a mistake was made, 
which named Eagle Rock avenue instead of Harrison 
avenue as the southern boundary line. Had the mistake 
not been discovered, Roseland would have lost its school 
building located between the two thoroughfares. Fortu- 
nately the mistake was discovered in time; the original 
charter was revoked and another was issued which gave 
the boundary lines correctly. 

The creation of a borough necessitated the election of 
officers to run it. Irving T. Boyd was the first mayor. 
The new executive’s duties were very light. Essex Fells 
had been created by a developing company and the company 
owned and controlled the streets as well as the water, 
sewer and electric plants. 

The first school board, however, had more to do. When 
the new municipality tore itself away from Caldwell the 
right of the borough residents to send their children to 
Caldwell school was terminated. The company stepped 
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in and relieved the emergency by erecting a two room 
building designed for school purposes. 

Negotiations were entered into between the borough 
end the company officials, but several years were required 
to make the transfers which brought the highways and 
other public necessities under borough control, John Paret 
and Foster W. Oakes were the next two mayors. During 
their administrations both a police and a volunteer fire 
department were organized. 

The school building provided by the Drexel Estate 
sufficed for both school and municipal purposes until 1914. 
In that year a borough hall was completed on a small 
triangular park at the borough center and a four room 
school was erected in Forest road the same year. The 
municipal building has not been changed in any way, but 
the school building has been enlarged by the addition of 
four class rooms and an auditorium which will seat five 
hundred people. 

Walter Brown, who followed Mr. Oakes as mayor, 
served the borough during the war. 

Differences of opinion regarding school expenditures 
and school control were the principal reasons for the resi- 
dents of Roseland to cut off from Livingston as an inde- 
pendent borough in 1907. 

Until 1895, when the school law which made each muni- 
cipality a school district was adopted, there were four 
separate school districts within the borders of Livingston 
Township. These districts were known as Livingston, 
Roseland, Northfield and West Livingston. Each of these 
districts had up to that time met its own expenses in hiring 
teachers and in the construction of school houses. Living- 
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ston, Roseland and Northfield each had a two class room 
frame building and in West Livingston one school room 
. sufficed. 

Shortly after the four districts became one it was pro- 
posed to erect a central school with a high school depart- 
ment. This plan was adopted and the new graded school 
building was located at Livingston avenue and Cedar streets 
a short distance south of Livingston Center.. The old 
Livingston school house was abandoned for school purposes 
and was made the home of the village public library. 

The school building in Roseland was also an old one 
and the residents of that section asked for a new school 
building. It was claimed that the new building in Living- 
ston accommodated only Livingston Center primary pupils; 
that the high school department was all that was available 
to what had been the other three independent districts. It 
was further claimed that new and better accommodations 
should be provided for pupils in lower classes in all sections 
of the township. 

The question of building a new four room school in 
Roseland was submitted to vote at a special school meeting 
in which residents of the entire township participated and 
the plan was defeated. Immediately following that election 
residents of Roseland decided to cut off from Livingston 
entirely and to go it alone as an independent borough. A 
fight against the granting of the Roseland Borough charter 
was made under the leadership of Amos W. Harrison, a 
former member of the Legislature then serving as a mem- 
ber of the Essex County Board of Freeholders and also 
asa Livingston postmaster. Former County Register 
George E. DeCamp led the Roseland forces and he won 
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out; in doing so he also won the honor of being the first 
mayor of the newly created municipality, a position which 
he held until 1912. 

Mr. DeCamp and Mr. Harrison had always been close 
personal and political friends; their split over the borough 
formation was their first, last and only decided difference 
of opinion; it did not lessen their friendship. 

The first official act of the newly created Roseland school 
board was to have plans and specifications prepared for 
a new school building to be located at the head of Roseland 
Common, which had been the school site for nearly a half 
century previous. The old building was moved to a site 
on Freeman street and was used for school purposes while 
the new building was in course of construction. When the 
new structure was completed and occupied the old building 
was somewhat remodeled and sold at a nominal sum to the 
~ Roseland Band Association. 

The old school building still remains the property and 
the home of the association and of the Roseland Woman’s 
Club. Almost all Roseland public functions not held in 
the churches are held in the hall which has become the 
borough’s social center. 

Roseland center now has all of the modern necessities 
except a sewer system, but there are large sections of the 
outlying parts of the borough which have neither potable 
water or gas. 

Charles Braunworth succeeded Mr. DeCamp as mayor 
in 1912 and held the position for two terms. The present 
incumbent of the mayoralty office in Roseland is Dr. 
Joseph C. Conover, who has served five two-year terms 
and is now beginning his sixth term. 
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West Essex in the World War 


=N West Essex there now resides about a 
P| dozen men who served in the army, navy or 
marine corps during the War with Spain. Very 
few of that number, however, were living in 
West Essex when the war began with the rallying cry: 
“Remember the Maine.” 

To conduct the Spanish War, President McKinley called 
upon the governors of the various states for each to 
send a specified number of men for service. Each state 
provided its quota in proportion to its population. New 
Jersey provided four regiments. Every state maintained 
one or more units of the National Guard and members 
of the guard were the first to be called. 

Before reporting for service the commanders of the 
various New Jersey regiments recruited enough men 
only to fill all vacancies. When the quota was complete, 
recruiting ceased. 

There was no National Guard unit in West Essex, the 
nearest being companies at Montclair, Orange and Morris- 
town and First Regiment N. G. N. J., of Newark. Several 
lads from West Essex enlisted and several others applied 
to do so; the latter were too late to be accepted. 

It was not lack of patriotism that kept the boys at 
home, but that the men first called did the little job of 
whipping Spain to a standstill. They accomplished the 
work so thoroughly within a short period that additional 
troops were not necessary. 

When the news was flashed across the seas early in 
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August, 1914, that Germany had declared war on France 
and was marching troops over Belgium to attack France 
on an unprotected front, residents of West Essex, as in 
almost every other section of the United States, remem- 
bered that some acquaintance, some loved one, a relative 
perhaps, was then on Eurcpean soil and exposed to danger. 

Late in June, following the close of schools, Mrs. 
Nelson B. Chester, wife of the then pastor of Caldwell 
Presbyterian Church, had left home to chaperone a 
number of young women on an European tour. Besides 
Mrs. Chester, the little party included her daughter, Miss 
Ruth Chester, and Miss Lavina Sharwell of Caldwell and 
several from other places. On leaving America it was 
planned to visit several cities in Italy and Switzerland, 
then to proceed down the Rhine through Germany. 
France and England were also to be visited before 
returning. 

“Where were they?” This question was discussed by 
hundreds who knew the members of Mrs. Chester’s party. 
Finally they were located in Switzerland. They crossed 
France without stopping for sight-seeing, then over the 
channel to England and from there home as soon as 
accommodations could be procured. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Faulk of Cedar Grove, natural- 
ized American citizens, were not as fortunate as the 
travelers from Caldwell. The Faulks were visiting 
relatives and acquaintances in Germany and they were 
held there for several months before they could get away. 
Mr. Faulk had passed the age of conscription or he might 
have been forced to serve in the Germany army. 

When Admiral Von Tirpitz’s fiendish U Boat policy 
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against merchant vessels carrying. innocent passengers 
was inaugurated, the indignation against such acts was 
vigorously condemned by the majority of West Essex 
folks. When the Lusitania was sunk in the British 
Channel, that indignation found its fullest expression. 
Representatives of Essex Fells and Caldwell held a meet- 
ing at the former place and the entry of the United States 
in the war as an aid to the Allies was supported by 
everyone present. 

When, more than a year later, Germany announced 
a policy of ruthlessness and the intention of sinking every 
vessel possible no matter under what flag that vessel 
sailed, and President Wilson rising to the occasion asked 
Congress to pass the necessary legislation to carry out 
a war policy, his action was vigorously applauded. 

Several weeks before the legislative measures declar- 
ing that the United States and Germany were in a state 
of war, it was realized that a proclamation of war was 
inevitable. People all over West Essex began to prepare 
for the nation’s entry into the conflict. 

One of the first acts was the formation of home guard 
organizations of a semi-military order. The State Legis- 
lature passed an act authorizing municipal governing 
bodies to provide funds for the arming and equipping of 
such bodies. 

Under the provisions of this act at the request of 
Captain Louis Patton, a number of repeating sport rifles 
for the Caldwell company were purchased. Essex Fells 
company, commanded by Major J. D. Truxton, was 
equipped with high powered rifles of the most modern 
type manufactured for the Russian Government. The 
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home guards in Verona were provided with sporting 
rifles first and later with an old type of Springfield 
military rifles used by the United States army for a ; 
period following the Civil War. Captain John Brown was 
the commander of the Verona company. Roseland also 
had a home guard organization but that company was 
not armed. 

Prior to the entrance of the United States into the 
conflict, West Essex had contained many who sympathized 
with the German cause and were outspoken in their 
sympathy. It was feared that some of these opponents 
to the government plans might do something drastic 
and that the guards might be called at any time to stop 
or to prevent outbreaks. If there were any remaining 
after war was declared by the United States who believed 
that the German policy of war on women and children 
Sailing on the high seas was legitimate warfare, no public 
expression of this sentiment was heard. 

How closely every word and gesture was marked may 
be illustrated by an incident which caused a report to be 
made that George E. DeCamp of Roseland, then president 
of Caldwell National Bank, was disloyal. One day in the 
spring of 1917, just after the first issue of Liberty Bonds 
to finance the war was placed on sale, a woman went 
into the bank and asked for a Liberty Bond. Mr. De- 
Camp, who knew the woman, laughingly remarked: “You’d 
better buy Public Service Bonds, they pay a higher per 
cent.” 

The purchaser secured the bond asked for and left 
the bank. Several persons had heard Mr. DeCamp’s 
statement and one of the listeners, believing the words 
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displayed disloyalty, reported the matter to the 
government. 

Several days later a government secret service agent 
appeared in Caldwell and made inquiries. The agent was 
told that no more loyal citizen resided in West Essex than 
was Mr. DeCamp who could trace his American ancestry 
back to the days before the Revolution. 

So convincing was the data which the agent procured 
from others he made no call upon Mr. DeCamp to prove 
his loyalty. Friends who had defended the bank presi- 
dent did not tell the story until after his death eight 
years later. It is believed that Mr. DeCamp himself 
never heard of the investigation. 

Several West Essex boys had joined New Jersey 
regiments of the National Guard two years previous and 
served with General Pershing on the Mexican Border. 
These men were ordered back into the service. Many 
others left their homes to enlist in various organizations 
of both state and national troops. Within a month or so 
after President Wilson declared war on Germany there 
was scarcely a home in West Essex that did not have a 
relative or friend preparing to go to the front, a relative 
or a friend who was prepared to make the supreme 
sacrifice if necessary. 

When war was declared, Col. A. V. P. Anderson was 
making his home temporarily with relatives in Caldwell 
Cedars. The colonel had many years’ previous service 
in the army, much of his time having been spent in the 
Philippines during and after the Philippine Insurrection 
and the Boxer Rebellion in China. A near neighbor, 
Victor C. Ruehl, had also seen service for several years 
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in the islands across the Pacific and was holding a com- 
mission as major in the Reserve Corps. Another neighbor, 
Frank H. Baker, brother of the then secretary of war, 
Newton D. Baker, had never seen service in the army. 
He was a business man. Mr. Baker was given a com- 
mission as captain in the quartermaster department. Not 
far from the Anderson home lived Lieutenant LeRoy E. 
Sullivan who for many years had served with the First 
Regiment National Guards of New Jersey. Lieutenant 
Sullivan had seen service on the Mexican Border. 

These four men were called at once. General Ander- 
son took charge of men stationed at Camp Dix, near 
Trenton, where he drilled a regiment of raw recruits 
with which he later did splendid service on the battlefields 
of France. That regiment, the 312th of the 78th (Light- 
ning) Division has formed an association with head- 
quarters in Newark. Col. Anderson, again serving in the 
Regular Army as a commander of a cavalry regiment, is 
an honored member of the association held in the highest 
esteem by his comrades in arms. The colonel’s pro- 
fession as a military man made it impossible for him 
to return to Caldwell for a permanent home. 

Major Ruehl, a lawyer by profession, was assigned to 
the Judge Advocate Department in’ Paris where he re- 
mained until many months after the Armistice was signed. 
It was, after hostilities ceased, his duty to dispose of the 
millions of dollars worth of foods and other military stores 
left in France by the returning troops. He was later 
sent to Siberia to dispose of stores sent there. Major 
Ruehl left Caldwell with the rank of major and returned 
a lieutenant colonel. 
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Captain Baker was assigned to the quartermaster 
department. He took charge of the first shipload of 
military stores landed in Belgium. To reach its destina- 
tion the ship had to pass through the English Channel 
where so many vessels had been sunk by German sub- 
marines. Captain Baker made many such trips before the 
war ended. He was mustered out of the service with the 
rank of major. That Secretary Baker played no favorites 
was apparent when he sent his brother on such dangerous 
missions. 

Lieutenant Sullivan was commissioned a captain on 
the battlefields of France. He went to a training zamp 
in the South as first lieutenant of Company M, N. G., 
N. J.; he returned to civil life as captain of Company A, 
113th A. E. F. Twenty-ninth Division; the famous Blue 
and Gray made up of guardsmen from this state and 
guardsmen from some of the states in the South. 

Another officer from West Essex who entered the 
service with the rank of captain was Percy L. Braun- 
worth of Roseland who served in the Engineer Corps in 
France. Much of Major Braunworth’s time while abroad 
was devoted to the building of roads over which food 
and military stores could be taken to the fighting front. 

Others from West Essex who received commissions 
were Captain Edwin R. D. Fox, Lieutenant Raymond F. 
Blodgett and Ensign Harold Van Wart of Caldwell; 
Lieutenant Personette G. Baldwin of North Caldwell; 
Ensign Newell Harrison of Roseland, and Lieutenants 
Harold Hoile and Walter E. Borcher of Verona. 

Major J. Eugene Nestor, who served with an artillery 
battery from Connecticut came to Caldwell immediately 
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after the war ended. He has since served the borough 
as a member of the council, James Caldwell Post, 
American Legion, as commander and in other ways. Mr. 
Nestor now holds the rank of a lieutenant colonel in the 
reserves. 

Several West Essex boys, all high school graduates, 
volunteered to study for officers and were assigned to 
various colleges and universities but none finished the 
course and commissions were withheld. 

Several West Essex physicians gave their services to 
the country. Those who received commissions in the 
Medical Department included Dr. Archer C. Bush and 
Dr. George W. Davies of Verona; Dr. George E. Verbeck 
of Caldwell, Dr. J. Roland Teed of Roseland and several 
from the Essex County Hospital at Overbrook. Medical 
Director, Guy Payne was one of those who went from 
the institution with the rank of captain. Dr. Virgil 
Cornell, a Caldwell High School graduate and an assistant 
of Dr. Payne, was commissioned in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Regular Army. He now holds the rank 
of major. Other physicians from Overbrook were Drs. 
Henry G. Smith, George Archer and Earl Snavelly. The 
hospital attendants who enlisted are listed with those from 
Cedar Grove. 

The many problems which President Wilson and his 
cabinet had to solve to carry on the war efficiently 
included many things beside recruiting and financing 
an army and a navy to cross the seas. Armies must be 
fed and clothed, vast quantities of material had to be 
transported from one section to another over various 
transportation lines. To aid him in his tremendous tasks 
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the president appointed a number of citizens, experts in 
their respective lines, as advisers. For this service the 
volunteers received one dollar per year. 

Five such advisers went from Essex Fells. They were: 
Samuel M. Evans, chemicals; Charles Edgar, lumber; 
Jason Rogers, publicity; Francis Lee Stuart and D. W. 
Cooke, transportation. 

Many organizations were formed all over the country 
as auxiliaries of the army and navy. The four greatest 
of these of a national scope, and in some cases an inter- 
national scope, were the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, the Salvation Army and the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association. As in practically every community 
all over the United States, residents of West Essex 
contributed generously to their support. 

As to the work these auxiliary bodies were doing, 
especially the two first mentioned, West Exoniana had 
the opportunity to judge by their activities at the govern- 
ment rifle range located on the Big Peace meadows in 
Caldwell Township. 

Three men from Caldwell, namely: Rev. Nelson B. 
Chester of Caldwell Presbyterian Church, Leon Carley 
and Reginald R. Leaycraft, and Rev. Pierce A. Chamber- 
lain of Verona Presbyterian Church, joined the ranks 
of Y. M. C. A. secretaries to work with the army at the 
fighting front. 

Mr. Chester was given a year’s vacation from his 
clerical duties; he returned to America at the expiration 
of his leave and shortly after resigned as pastor in 
Caldwell in order to carry on his army work which he 
did until peace was declared and the last American 
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troops were sent back home. Mr. Carley met his death 
in France in an accident. A motorcycle he was riding 
was wrecked and Mr. Carley was caught in the wreckage. 

For many years before accepting the call to preach 
in Verona, Mr. Chamberlain had served as a missionary 
in Brazil; he speaks the Portuguese language, which is 
that used in Brazil. The International Y. M. C. A. assigned 
Mr. Chamberlain to duty with Portuguese troops stationed 
in the muddy fields of Flanders. There he remained until 
after the Armistice was signed. The position he held was 
directly back of the battle lines. When he returned to 
Verona, Mr. Chamberlain resumed his pastoral duties. 

Rev. Edmund R. Laine, who was serving as rector 
of an Episcopal Church near Springfield, Mass., was com- 
missioned as a chaplain. He served with his regiment 
at the fighting front in France and later with the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. 

Dr. Laine was born and was educated in Caldwell; 
he still considers Caldwell as his home. 

All West Essex women did their part in the tre- 
mendous tasks which confronted the nation. In this 
respect two women, both residents of Cedar Grove, stand 
out conspicuously. Miss Esther Haller, a graduate nurse, 
volunteered her services for hospital or field duty. She 
was assigned to hospital work in a training camp in the 
South. She did not cross the seas but would have done 
so had the Armistice been delayed a short time longer. 
Two of Miss Haller’s brothers also enlisted and both did 
duty in the A. E. F. in France. 

Mrs. Minnie Baldwin was an active member of the 
Cedar Grove branch of West Essex Chapter, American 
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Red Cross. When women in Montclair who owned auto- 
mobiles formed a Red Cross Motor Corps, Mrs. Baldwin 
joined that organization and stood ready day or night to 
perform any task for which she might be called. Every 
member upon joining took oath to do this. 

During the two years the corps continued active, Mrs. 
Baldwin attended all meetings and participated in every 
function of the organization. Her flivver could be seen 
at all hours crossing the mountains. Before her marriage, 
“Aunt Minnie’—that is what home folks affectionately 
called her—was Miss Minnie Jacobus; her mother had 
been a Miss Brooks. Mrs. Baldwin traces her American 
ancestry for nearly two centuries back to a Jacobus and 
a Brooks, both of whom were located in West Essex long 
before the Revolution. Mr. Baldwin traces his ancestry 
back to a Baldwin who was a resident of what was once 
Horse Neck prior to the Horse Neck Riot in 1744 and 
who took part in that event. 

Probably the one action which brought the various 
sections of West Essex in the closest harmony was the 
organization of a chapter of the American Red Cross; 
each municipality had its own branch of the organization 
but all worked in accord toward a common end and each 
and every one did its best to secure, and to exceed if 
possible, any and all calls upon its generosity. 

Jason Rogers of Essex Fells, a New York newspaper 
publisher, was the first president of the Red Cross in 
West Essex; he was succeeded later by Mayor Walter 
Brown of Essex Fells. Mr. Brown was followed by former 
Mayor John Espy of Caldwell. The latter is still the head 
of the organization. 
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What the West Essex Chapter, American Red Cross 
did through the two years which followed the entrance 
of the United States into the world conflict can never 
be told. The work it did then is still being carried on; 
it still stands ready to aid in every case where aid is 
required in every calamity at home or abroad. 

Another step to encourage West Essex folks to provide 
food for its own residents and others in order to leave 
more to be sent abroad to feed the men in the trenches 
was the formation of two conservation committees. One 
of these, under the chairmanship of Zenas G. Crane, then 
mayor of West Caldwell and a skilled farmer, included 
all of West Essex except Verona and Cedar Grove; those 
two municipalities functioned under the leadership of 
William Pitt Johnson of Verona. 

Intensive cultivation of garden plots and waste lands 
was advised, seeds for planting and advice was given to 
amateurs as to the best procedure to attain results. Prizes 
were awarded to children for the best displays of garden 
work. 

A county board of agriculture was formed at least 
forty years prior to the war; its members were nearly 
all residents of West Essex. The organization was not 
extinct but it had not been active for several years. 
Through efforts of the Conservation Commission the 
agricultural body was revived; a request was made to the 
state board for a farm agent and the request was granted. 

Irvin T. Francis, a graduate of Cornell University and 
a teacher of agriculture in a western New York State 
high school was assigned to the job. Mr. Francis began 
his work in July, 1917. That work proved so efficient 
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that he was retained after the war to continue the job. 
Much to the regret of practically every agriculturist in 
West Essex, Mr. Francis resigned as farm demonstration 
agent early in the fall of 1926 after a service of over 
nine years. The work is continued under a new agent. 

During the time Mr. Francis worked with the tillers 
of the soil many farm improvements were made. The 
most marked of these improvements may be seen on the 
great dairies where practically all of the herds are of 
high grade MHolstein-Friesian, Guernsey, Alderney or 
Jersey stock. Prior to the World War, few registered 
cattle were seen on Essex farms. 

The task which the government had set out to do 
was so great that an immense force of men was called. 
Although thousands of recruits were offering themselves 
in all branches of the service the ranks did not fill as 
fast as needed. It was then decided to resort to the 
draft to which every man between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-two years would be subject. 

The government recognized that, in addition to ill 
health, there were many reasons for excuse from entering 
the army. To see that exact justice was done; that no 
man should be excused without good reason, and that 
every eligible man should be included, exemption dis- 
tricts were formed and exemption boards of three men 
were organized all over the nation. 

Municipalities in West Essex were made parts of 
three districts. The four Caldwells, Essex Fells, Rose- 
land and Livingston were joined with West Orange, South 
Orange Village and South Orange Township to form one 
of these; Verona was joined with Montclair to form 
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another district and Cedar Grove, combined with Bloom- 
field and Glen Ridge, to form still another district. Dr. 
Joseph C. Conover, then mayor of Roseland, and Dr. 
Edward E. Peck, then mayor of Caldwell, were appointed 
as members of the first named district; former Freeholder 
J. Edgar DeCamp represented Verona in the second 
mentioned, and County Supervisor Lewis G. Bowden was 
the Cedar Grove representative on the third. 

Day after day, week after week and month after 
month those boards met and listened to those between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-two who had been 
ordered to appear. The great majority of those drafted, 
fully realizing the seriousness of what they would face 
in the army, offered no excuses but answered the call 
and were sent to training camps to prepare for what the 
future might have in store for them. 

When excuses were offered by those who asked 
exemptions they were in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred legitimate excuses and the men who offered 
them were excused. In very few cases appeals from the 
boards’ decisions were offered. 

The strain upon those who had the exemption work in 
charge was terrific; it was for those men to deal honestly 
and justly without a show of partiality or favoritism. 

The work of making the draft from the ages first 
given was practically completed when the age limits were 
changed so that boys from eighteen to twenty-one and 
men between the ages of thirty-two and forty should be 
included. The work on the second draft was scarcely 
begun when the news was flashed from across the ocean 
that an armistice had been arranged, that peace terms 
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would be declared and that further drafts upon the 
manhood of the country would be unnecessary. 

During the entire time that America had been a 
participant in the conflict, and especially during the 
period that the exemption boards were on duty, Dr. Peck 
had borne a heavy load of responsibility. As mayor of 
Caldwell he had the usual executive functions to carry 
on in addition to many matters connected with the war. 
During that period the doctor retained his practice. His 
term of office expired with the year 1918 but at the 
November election he was chosen to succeed himself for 
another two year term. 

Dr. Peck did not serve as Caldwell Borough executive 
the second term for which he was elected. On the morn- 
ing of November 22, 1918, Borough Engineer J. Sylvester 
Provost, the doctor’s son-in-law, went at an early hour 
to the garage back of his home and there found the 
physician dead on the running board of his car. A smile 
wreathed his lips showing that his life ending had been 
a peaceful one. 

It then developed that Dr. Peck had been suffering 
from heart trouble for some time and had been treated 
by his close associate,- Dr. E. C. Butler. The trouble 
had been the result of the strenuous work he had done 
during his last two years of life. 

It was to answer a call for medical aid that the 
physician had left his home about midnight, had gone 
to the garage to get his car and had then passed away. 
It was found that the self-starter on the car was not 
operating; it is thought that the doctor had cranked the 
car by hand and had become exhausted by the effort. 
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Funeral services were held in Caldwell Presbyterian 
Church on the following Sunday. afternoon. The church, 
with a seating capacity of nearly 1,000, was not large 
enough to hold those whc wished to attend; it was the 
largest gathering of the kind ever held in West Essex. 

The doctor’s body is laid at the base of a granite 
monument in Prospect Hill Cemetery; another monument, 
a plain granite rock taken from a nearby farm, is placed 
on Caldwell Common on which is placed a bronze tablet 
containing the following words: 

“Edward Everett Peck, M.D., 1859—1918. Faithful 
Physician, Loyal Citizen, Efficient Public Servant, Friend 
of Man. A Testimonial of Esteem and Affection from 
the People of Western Essex.” 

The boulder on the Common was selected by former 
Mayor John Espy. When Mr. Espy went to the owner of 
the rock and asked its price the owner replied that the 
stone was not for sale for such a purpose; that he wished 
to present it to the committee who had the monument in 
charge as a small token of the esteem in which the 
physician was held by him. That that esteem was 
universal was evidenced by the subscription list to the 
monument fund. There was no solicitation of funds 
further than a simple announcement in the papers that 
contributions not exceeding one dollar would be accepted. 
Within a very brief period the necessary money was 
raised and it would have been doubled but for another 
announcement that more than sufficient subscriptions had 
been received. 

It was, and still is, the general opinion of West Essex 
residents that Dr. Edward E. Peck, serving in the 
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capacity of mayor, exemption officer and family physician 
was the outstanding hero of West Essex during that 
period in which the World War was in progress. 

Dr. Peck was not the only man in West Essex who 
made the supreme sacrifice. There were several from 
Caldwell and Verona who contracted disease in camp 
which proved fatal. Three died on the battle fields of 
France. Sergeant George Frank Wittenweiler of Verona 
and John Raymond Canfield of Cedar Grove fell in going 
over the top, pierced by German bullets. Wittenweiler 
was serving with a national guard company from Mont- 
clair and Canfield with the marines. Elmer W. Taylor, a 
Cedar Grove boy, had enlisted with a French flying 
corps early in the war. He had served at the front and 
had flown over the battle fields of France and Belgium 
for two years. When the United States entered the con- 
flict the Cedar Grove airman asked to be transferred to 
the U. S. Army. The request was granted and Taylor 
went to England to join Uncle Sam’s forces. He was 
stricken with pneumonia and died just as the transfer 
was to be made. At least ten others from West Essex 
died from disease contracted in service. Five were from 
Cedar Grove, three from Caldwell and two from Verona. 

The exact total of men from West Essex who served 
in the army, the navy and the marine corps during 
the World War has not as yet been fully recorded. In 
West Caldwell, Caldwell Township and Livingston, Cald- 
well, Verona, Essex Fells, Cedar Grove, Roseland and 
North Caldwell, complete rosters have been made and 
are preserved on tablets of bronze. 

Caldwell’s honor roll of one hundred fifty-seven names 
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is displayed on tablets at the front door of the public 
library. The one hundred thirty-six lads who represented 
Verona in the great contest are named on a tablet which 
adorns the base of a monument at the borough civic 
center. That pedestal is capped by the figure of a soldier. 
Thirty-six men from Essex Fells are honored with a 
tablet which is displayed in the lobby of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church of which all were communicants. From 
Cedar Grove eighty-six men answered their country’s call. 
The names of the seven who died are placed on a tablet 
on a native granite boulder which is placed in front of 
the township school. The thirty-one who went out from 
Roseland have their names perpetuated on a tablet on the 
public school ground. North Caldwell has honored its 
seventeen World War veterans by erecting a tablet on a 
rock in front of the public school. 

These tablets were placed at different times during the 
years which have elapsed since the boys came marching 
home again. The last tablet installed was that at North 
Caldwell on Armistice Day, 1926. In each of the West 
Essex municipalities public welcome home receptions were 
given to the returning soldiers. 
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CHAPTER 23 
The Caldwell Lowlands 


STSRLY in 1917 Major William H. Harllee of the 
A Marine Corps came to Caldwell to examine land 
in the Big Piece Meadows in Caldwell Town- 
ship as a site for a proposed government rifle 
range. Major Harllee had been assigned by the govern- 
ment as a chief rifle instructor for the navy and marine 
corps. He had established ranges at Virginia Beach, Va., 
and in several other places. None of these ranges was 
desirable for large matches in which many troops would 
take part. 

The desire was to secure a range not only for men in 
various branches of government service, but for rifle clubs 
to be made up of citizens in various communities for many 
miles around. It was especially desirable to secure land 
within a reasonable distance of New York. 

The major declared that the Big Piece property was 
ideal as a shooting ground which could be reached from 
any point within the metropolitan area within a few hours. 

Several months passed and then one day in the early 
summer of 1918 Lieutenant Jenkins of the naval reserves 
came to Caldwell with a company of some fifty or more 
men. These men were marched to the lowland meadows 
where they pitched camp. Immediately following the 
arrival of that first group there came many carloads of 
lumber which were hauled to the camp site and buildings 
sprang up as if by magic. 

People residing in the vicinity warned Lieutenant 
Jenkins that the land chosen for the range was subject 
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to overflow at times and that the camp might be drowned 
out. To these suggestions the lieutenant paid no heed, 
claiming that the site had been chosen by engineers who 
knew their business and was all right for the purpose 
desired. 

It was pointed out to the naval reserve man that on the 
Morris County side of the Passaic river, less than a half 
mile away, there was ideal land for a camp site against 
the eastern slope of Hook Mountain. It was suggested that 
the ranges be located on the level plain as first planned 
but that the camp be changed. The suggestion passed 
unheeded. 

Lieutenant Jenkins received several reinforcements to 
his working staff until the number was about two hundred. 
While part of these men continued with the camp building 
others were engaged in constructing ranges of various 
lengths from one hundred to one thousand yards. Major 
Harllee visited the range and was delighted with the 
progress being made. 

The national army ranges are located at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, there inter-service matches were held in August, 
1918. Teams from the navy and marine corps participated 
with the army and Major Harllee made arrangements that 
similar matches should be held at the Caldwell ranges, as 
those located in the Big Piece were called. <A little target 
shooting was done at the Caldwell ranges in that year, but 
the plant was then not half completed. 

Then came the Armistice in November and the naval 
reserves demanded their discharges from the service. In 
most cases they were refused. It was said that the ranges 
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were to be permanent and that the men who were building 
them must remain until they were completed. 

Nearly every home within miles of the ranges had 
some loved one in the service, and homes all over West 
Essex were thrown open to the boys at the camp. People 
treated these strangers as they would wish their own boys 
to be treated. The Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of 
Columbus erected buildings and provided entertainers and 
instructors. As far as camp life could be the treatment 
afforded those at the Caldwell range was ideal. 

The camp itself was a sea of mud during the winter 
months, but at no time were the camp and ranges covered 
with water deeper than a few inches. During the spring 
and summer of 1919 the work was continued slowly and 
late in July everything was in readiness for the reception 
of several thousand men, civilian and military, who, it was 
expected, would take part in the matches. 

Detachments of sharp shooters from various sections 
of America, from France and from the Philippine Islands 
began to arrive in the latter part of July when the heaviest 
summer rains came. For five days the downpour continued 
and what had been a smooth plain of waving grass became 
a lake of several thousand acres, covered to a depth of 
from two feet at the camp to five or more feet at the 
ranges. 

The New Jersey military authorities offered the use 
of the ranges at Sea Girt for the inter-service matches, but 
Major Harllee refused to accept declaring that the matches 
would be held in Caldwell, and held in Caldwell they were 
some two weeks later when the fiood subsided. 

The matches were held under the most adverse condi- 
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tions ever recorded for such an event, the camp was 
broken up and the members of the reserves who had built 
it were given their discharges and were permitted to go 
home. The property was turned over to the army; a 
company of infantry was retained until the spring of 1920 
when what was in its inception to be the greatest rifle range 
in the world, was completely abandoned. The buildings 
were torn down and the lumber sold. All that now 
remains to mark the place where the ranges were located 
are two chimneys, one a part of the Y and the other 
of the Knights. 

It was suggested that a drainage system might be 
devised that would prevent the recurrence of floods of 
such magnitude. Army engineers declared drainage impos- 
sible. If drainage could be made effective it was further 
stated, the land would be too valuable for range purposes. ~ 

One of the most valuable assets early settlers in Horse 
Neck had were smali strips of natural meadow lands in 
the flood plain of the upper Passaic river and its tributaries. 
ifforts were made to preserve these meadows at their best. 
Instead of fences between the various holdings, ditches 
were dug. Where these ditches were kept clean the 
meadows would drain much more quickly than where no 
ditches were placed. 

After uplands were cleared and farmers could raise 
timothy and clover the natural meadow lands became less 
valuable, and drains were less cared for. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century a small dam was placed 
in the Passaic river at Little Falls. Realizing that the 
river was capable of doing much more work than was being 
done at that point, the Beatty firm purchased the old mill 
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and erected a factory at the place. Permission was given 
by the Legislature for the firm to replace the original dam 
_ by one much higher and stronger. 

Owners of the meadow lands bordering the stream above 
protested against the dam, claiming that it would retard 
the flow of water from their hay fields. After the dam 
was completed it was asserted that the structure was raised 
a foot higher than had been agreed upon. 

The controversy over this alleged raise raged for nearly 
a half century; it was finally brought to a head by a report 
made by State Geologist Cook who claimed that by the 
removal of a clay and stone reef in the river bed at Two 
Bridges and the lowering the Beatty dam, meadow over- 
flows would very seldom occur and that when they did 
happen drainage would be very rapid. 

The soil of much of the over-flow lands is very fertile; 
if drained properly it could be cultivated and would produce 
heavy crops. The land, it was asserted, would be the most 
valuable in the state for truck farming. 

Owners of the land, most of whom were residents of 
West Essex, clamored for the removal of the reef and the 
dam and the State Supreme Court appointed a drainage 
commission of which C. M. Harrison of Caldwell was the 
secretary. This commission was empowered to issue bonds 
to finance the enterprise. The bonds were to be later 
redeemed when the work was completed by assessing the 
land benefitted in proportion to the benefits secured. As 
there were many thousands of acres subject to flood, it was 
estimated that the cost per acre would be nominal. 

Contracts for the work designed to transform a great 
area of flood land into a cultivatable plain were awarded 
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to a Newark firm. The first work done was to widen 
and deepen the narrow gorge below Beatty’s Dam in order 
to carry off the surplus flow following heavy rains. In 
doing this work, the Little Falls of the Passaic were 
destroyed and a rapids was created; hundreds of tons of 
rock were removed. 

Some blasting was also done on the reef at Two Bridges, 
but none of the material was taken away. For what they 
had done the contractors received a large sum in bonds but 
very little cash; the bonds could not be redeemed until 
benefits were secured to the land owners. The sale of 
bonds to others than the contractors was very limited. 

Finally the job was given up. Residents of the Cald- 
wells who owned land in the river bottom may still cut 
the hay if they choose to do so, but their dream of market 
gardening on the flood plain was killed forever. 

That the plan of redeeming the soil of the upper Passaic 
flood plain was a purely visionary one was amply demon- 
strated in March, 1902, October, 1903, and in July, 1919, 
when floods of unprecedented height were recorded. These 
floods did little damage along the section of rivers above 
Singac except to cover a much wider area than that of 
ordinary high waters. Previous to 1902, serious floods 
in the lower river had not been recorded for upward of 
a quarter century. 

While the upper flood plain suffered little from the 1902 
and 1903 floods, there was a far different story to tell 
about the lower stream. Paterson, most of which city is 
located below the level of Great Falls; Passaic, Belleville, 
Newark and many other places were more or less damaged 
by the inundations. 
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In the winter of 1902, there were heavy snows with 
few thaws, especially in the rugged Passaic and Morris 
County Mountains drained by the Passaic. A warm, heavy 
rain came in March and all of the snow which had accumu- 
lated for months was washed into the streams. To 
enumerate the damages done would require pages. 
Paterson alone, it was said, suffered a loss upward of 
five million dollars and the combined loss to the places 
farther down the river was upward of a million. 

Terrific thunder storms lasting two days early in 
October, 1903, caused an even greater flood, but damage 
in the cities was not as great. Some preparations to meet 
it had been made. The old dam which for a century had 
held back the waters of Pompton Lake as well as several 
other smaller dams in the mountains was washed away 
and added to the flood waters below. In West Essex prac- 
tically all of Clinton and Fairfield were inundated to a 
depth of several feet. 

What would the result of the fiood have been if the 
plans of the Upper Passaic Valley Drainage Commission 
had been carried out and the reef at Two Bridges had been 
removed? This is a question no one can answer. That 
the reef never will be removed with the consent of Paterson 
and other places farther down the river is certain. Such 
removal, city dwellers claim, would make every high water 
a flood and would make land adjoining the Passaic in the 
lower valley almost if not quite worthless. 

Those great swamps and over-flowed meadows on which 
the first settlers and their descendants secured so many 
animal pelts as well as game animals and birds during 
the one and one-half centuries after the land was opened 
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to settlement and which the great grandsons of the pioneers 
wish to convert into tillable soil, will probably remain as 
they now are for centuries to come. There may be found 
a manner of drainage which will not prove a menace to 
populous cities and towns along the lower river. If safe 
drainage ever becomes a positive working fact, it will add 
greatly to the wealth of many people residing in West 
Essex. 

The great flood of July, 1919, was a mere nothing 
compared to the inundations of 1902, 1903. The lower 
sections of the river had scarcely any flood at all. The 
1919 flood would have been soon forgotten but for the fact 
that the tract in Big Piece Meadows on which the U. S. 
Naval and Marine Corps officers had established a rifle 
range and camp was covered from two to five feet with 
water. 
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CHAPTER 24 
Following the World War 


WX SJURING the years which have passed since the 

; great conflict in Europe was ended by the Armis- 
tice in November, 1918, the various munici- 
palities in West Essex have all increased in 
population and wealth at a rapid speed. In some cases 
population has more than doubled. 

Prior to the war Caldwell, Verona and Essex Fells were 
the only places in West Essex provided with every modern 
comfort enjoyed by urban communities. At the close of 
1926 every municipality with the exception of the Clinton 
and Fairfield sections of Caldwell Township enjoyed most 
of the facilities which make a high class suburban dwelling. 
Each of the other communities now has potable water, 
electricity and telephone service, police departments of 
from one to eight members, fire departments fully equipped 
with automobile fire fighting apparatus and good roads 
over which to drive. In the outlying municipalities small 
portions only have provided sidewalks for pedestrians. 
Livingston folk are not as yet supplied with gas. In none 
of the outlying communities has the water supply been 
extended to all portions, but extensions are being constantly 
made and it is predicted a short time only will elapse 
before every home may have water on tap. 

Caldwell Borough, Verona and Essex Fells are the only 
places in which sewers have been installed but, with the 
advent of potable water, additional sewerage accommoda- 
tions must be provided... Small portions of both West 
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Caldwell and North Caldwell are connected with the Cald- 
well Borough sewerage system. 

Water for Essex Fells, Caldwell, Verona, Roseland and 
parts of both North and West Caldwell is secured from 
driven wells and pumped into reservoirs at Second Wat- 
chung Mountain crest. The supply is municipally owned 
by Essex Fells. Cedar Grove secures its water from a 
reservoir of the Newark water department located in the 
township. A company has been formed in North Caldwell 
which has tapped the Jersey City mains and is drawing 
water therefrom for the northern end of the little borough. 
This company expects also to supply water to parts of West 
Caldwell and Caldwell Township. Livingston, like Essex 
Fells, owns both its source of supply from driven wells 
and its distributing plant. 

The growth of West Essex during the ten year period 
which has followed the United States entry into the World 
War is best evidenced by the increase of school facilities. 
Every municipality in the western section of Essex County 
has erected one or more school buildings or has placed 
large additions to the old schools. Cedar Grove, North 
Caldwell and Caldwell Township are the places in which 
additions to existing buildings were made. These schools 
are now equipped to do primary and grammar school work 
in graded schools employing teachers for every grade. 

The combined school district of Caldwell and West 
Caldwell municipal boroughs has erected two large graded 
schools and a new high school, the latter to accommodate 
five hundred pupils. The original high school, built in 
1912, is now being used as a junior high. The present 
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school facilities are taxed to the limit and it is evident 
that further additions will soon be imperative. 

Verona has added a high school and a graded school 
to its system and an elaborate program which calls for an 
addition to the high school, two additional graded schools 
and an athletic field is now being carried out. 

Essex Fells has more than doubled its school accommo- 
dations and is now planning the erection of an additional 
building to house a junior high school. Roseland has com- 
pleted a school building with twice the size of the old one. 
_ Livingston is providing the Northfield section with a 
graded school and is planning a four room school building 
in West Livingston. 

Prior to the World War there was not a school in West 
Essex with a gymnasium and assembly rooms were all small 
and were used for school purposes only. Gyms are now 
maintained in Caldwell, Verona and Essex Fells. There 
is now in every municipality in West Essex at least one 
school assembly room in which lectures, concerts, dances 
and other functions are held. 

Coincident with the growth of the schools has been the 
increased service of free public libraries. Small collections 
of books were established many years ago in every school 
district and in the various churches, the circulation of books 
was small and in most cases confined to the pupils. These 
libraries were expanded and improved before the war, but 
at the war’s beginning there was not a single West Essex 
Municipality in which the libraries were housed in buildings 
adapted to the purpose. During and following the war 
West Caldwell, Caldwell and Verona have secured libraries 
to which the residents point with pride. Cedar Grove 
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Fortnightly Club has a plot on which it is planned to erect 
a building especially designed for club and library work. 
The Roseland Women’s Club is planning a similar building. 
Livingston’s library is housed in what was originally a two 
room public school building. Plans are in progress for the 
housing of the books in a suitable structure. 

Before the war every West Essex municipality with the 
exception of North Caldwell contained at least one church 
and in the larger places several churches of various denom- 
inations. Several churches have been added during the 
past ten years. These include two Episcopal, St. David’s 
in Cedar Grove and St. Peter’s in Livingston, and two 
Catholic, Our Lady of the Lake in Verona and St. Cecilia’s 
in Northfield.. St. David’s completed its sacred edifice in 
1916, St. Peter’s in 1924, Our Lady of the Lake in 1923 
and St. Cecilia’s is now in course of construction. 

Following the death of Dr. Peck, William G. Sharwell 
and Joseph P. Dosch served Caldwell as mayor for four 
years each. The outstanding work of the Sharwell admin- 
istration was the establishment of a garbage and ashes 
collection system. That of Mr. Dosch was the improvement 
of borough streets. 

Verona’s war mayor, David H. Slayback, was succeeded 
in 1920 by Charles W. Brower who served two years. He 
was followed in 1922 by Ralph M. North who also served 
one term only. After a rest of four years Mr. Slayback 
was again elected mayor in 1923 and is still the borough 
executive. During and since the war Verona has made 
the most rapid growth of any West Essex municipality ; 
public improvements have kept pace with residential 
growth. 
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The administration of Sylvester H. Williams, who 
served as mayor Essex Fells for six years following the 
retirement of Walter Brown, the war executive, was 
marked by the purchase by the borough of the Essex Fells 
Electric Light and Water Company plant. The borough— 
not the company, which is now extinct—supplies the 
neighboring boroughs with water. The completion and 
opening of the Essex Fells Country Club was one of the 
great events in which every Essex Fells resident was 
deeply interested. Dougal Herr, who served the borough 
for more than ten years as borough attorney, followed 
Mr. Williams as mayor in 1926. 

Dr. Joseph C. Conover held down the executive chair 
in Roseland for the past ten years and is now serving his 
sixth consecutive term.. William H. Tobin succeeded West 
Caldwell’s war mayor, Zenas G. Crane, and served six 
years; West Caldwell elected Charles A. Nutting as mayor 
in 1926. Since the war closed Thomas C. Sanderson served 
North Caldwell as mayor for three terms.. The office is 
now held by Hayden Broemel. Steady progress marked 
the administrations of all of the executives named in this 
paragraph, but there were no special events or measures 
to mark their administration. 

Caldwell was brought into the national limelight in the 
early summer of 1922 and again in 1923. General Smedley 
D. Butler, of the U. S. Marine Corps, then in command 
of troops stationed at Quantico, Va., announced that he 
would take a large force of marines over the Civil War 
battle grounds. Edward M. Jackson, color bearer of 
Bartlett Post, G. A. R., of Caldwell, wrote to the general 
requesting that he and several comrades who had partici- 
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pated in those battles of more than a half century pre- 
vious might be permitted to accompany the expedition. 

A few days after the request was made Comrade Jack- 
son received a cordial invitation from General Butler for 
him and his old time war associates to be the general’s 
special guests. Mr. Jackson, Phineas A. Matthews, Levi 
Kent and Cornelius Kayhart accepted the invitation. Gen- 
eral Butler assigned an orderly to the Civil War vets and 
they were afforded every courtesy. 

Moving picture camera men were busy every day while 
the circuit of the battlefields was being made and many 
pictures of the four Caldwell vets were taken. These 
photographs were published in papers and shown at movie 
houses all over the country. One in which they met Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding, who visited the marines on one 
of the battlefields, was especially popular. 

In the following year (1923) Comrade Jackson was 
again the guest of General Butler in a visit to the battle 
field at Gettysburg. The Caldwell man was one of the 
participants in that battle and was wounded. He had 
several times visited the scene of the contest which proved 
the turning point in the mighty conflict for the preserva- 
tion of the Union and was able to point out many vital 
spots. <A picture of the old Civil War veteran showing the 
spot where General Daniel Sickel fell was not only shown 
in the papers and in the movies but was also used by 
marine recruiting stations and was hung in practically 
every post office in the nation. 

Comrade Jackson has passed away but his memory still 
survives and his picture is still shown as an inspiration 
to those who would see the world from the decks of an 
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American battleship wearing the ‘uniform of a marine. 

The memory of Rev. James Caldwell, “The Fighting 
_ Parson” of Revolutionary fame, has been cherished in 
Caldwell, which was named in his honor, for nearly one 
and one-half centuries. No outward and visible tribute 
to the clerical hero at the Battle of Springfield was made 
until the fall of 1924. Through the efforts of Henry V. 
Condict of Essex Fells and other members of the New 
Jersey Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 
a granite bowlder was placed on the green in front of 
the Presbyterian church building, the sociecy of which 
Mr. Caldwell had assisted in organizing. On the bowlder 
was placed a bronze tablet bearing the following words: 


There are times when it is righteous to fight as well as 
to pray 
Rev. James Caldwell in whose honor this community was 
named early espoused the country’s cause in the War 
for American Independence 
Chaplain, Deputy Quartermaster General in Washington’s 
Army 
Sterling Patriot, Fearless Preacher, Martyr on 
Freedom’s Altar 
Erected by the New Jersey Society Sons of the 
American Revolution November 24, 1924 
1734-1781 


The tablet was unveiled and dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies on the 1924 date. 

The name of Caldwell—the municipality not the man 
this time—was brought into prominence in several states, 
if not the entire union, May 18, 1926, when a chorus of 
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fifty voices of Caldwell women was declared to be the 
winner in a singing contest, held in Atlantic City. Compet- 
ing choruses represented several other towns and cities in 
New Jersey, Vermont, Connecticut, Maryland, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania. The chorus members, all of whom are also 
members of the Caldwell Women’s Club, were directed 
by Irvin T. Francis, organist and choir master of Caldwell 
Presbyterian church. Mrs. J. Sylvester Provost was the 
pianist who accompanied the singers; Mrs. James S. 
Throckmorton was president of the club and Mrs. Oakley 
W. Cooke was chairman of the music committee. 

In addition to the honor of winning the contest, the 
Caldwell club was presented with a $3,500 concert grand 
Ampico piano. The instrument will find a permanent home 
in a club house which the organization is planning to erect. 

The club’s success was announced in the early evening 
and the story was immediately telephoned to Caldwell. 
Church bells were rung and other demonstrations to 
spread the joyful tidings were made. 

On the day following the award Caldwell was decorated 
from end to end with the national colors. When the singers 
arrived at the Pennsylvania depot in Newark on their 
return home on the evening of May 19, they were met by 
about fifty cars headed by that of Mayor Dosch. Upon 
arrival in Caldwell the singers were greeted by cheering 
friends and neighbors who gloried in their success. It was 
one of the great occasions when, to paraphrase an old time 
Civil War song: 


The girls turned out and the boys did shout 
When the MUSIC MAKERS came marching home. 
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A few days following the return of the singers they 
were guests of honor at a banquet served in St. Aloysius 
Hall. For the entertainment of their hosts the club mem- 
bers sang the songs which had won them the first honors 
and first prize in the contest. 
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EPILOGUE 
A Retrospect and a Prospect 


Opened for settlement in 1699 as a part of Newark 
but bearing the name of The Horse Neck Tract, the nine 
municipalities which now comprise the section collectively 
known as West Essex, remained for a period of seventy- 
one years without a school or a church where the 
English language was used. The first schools in which 
English was taught were located in what are now Verona 
and West Caldwell in 1770. The first English speaking 
church was established in what is now Caldwell Borough 
in 1784. 

Many Hollanders entered the tract from the neighbor- 
ing colony of Acquackanonk on the north before the 
English secured the grant from the Indians. These 
Dutchmen established a church and a school in 1720. 

It was not until about 1820 that additional churches 
were built and it was not until after Horse Neck had 
become Caldwell Township in 1798, that the section was 
divided into nine school districts in each of which little 
red school houses were established, each under the rule of 
one teacher only. Three additional schools were estab- 
lished in Livingston after the township was created in 
1812. 

From that small beginning which occupied more than 
a century of time West Essex grew very slowly in wealth 
and population. In 1874 when the Caldwell-West Cald- 
well graded school was organized with four teachers, three 
additional schools, those in Verona, Roseland and 
Livingston Center, employed two teachers. 
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What is now Caldwell Borough had, in that long 
period between 1699 and 1892, grown into a village of 
several hundred inhabitants; the remaining sections of 
Caldwell Township had increased in population but little. 
Caldwell’s leadership was due to its central location and 
to the fact that there was located the largest church. 

In 1892 residents of the village decided that they 
wanted additional facilities enjoyed by those living in 
urban communities. People living outside of the village 
were not as yet ready for these improvements and so the 
village folk decided to cut loose and go it alone as an 
independent borough. In a few years those various 
sections which had been designated as school districts 
sought and were granted independent charters. 

That this subdividing of the old township was neces- 
sary to promote advancement is certain; none of the 
nine places which comprised the original Caldwell. and 
Livingston townships would have the facilities they have 
today had the subdivsion not been made. Caldwell, 
Verona and Essex Fells residents now enjoy every 
facility afforded to city dwellers. Other municipalities in 
West Essex are served in part only with all modern facilities. 

Has the time arrived when a consolidation of the 
municipalities would prove a benefit to all? This is a 
question which is being carefully considered. Perhaps the 
time is not yet ripe for all to participate in such a con- 
solidation but that in the near future the three Caldwell 
boroughs may be joined in one government is not only 
possible but is highly probable. Committees appointed 
by Mayors Wright, Nutting and Broemel are now working 
at the proposition. 
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West Caldwell is now a part of Caldwell School Bor- 
ough and North Caldwell residents have since the 
organization of the Caldwell High School sent pupils to 
~ Caldwell for high school work. That the North Caldwell 
schools would be benefitted by consolidation is an 
admitted fact. 

The sewerage problem, however, is the one demanding 
the greatest attention. Some means by which sewage 
may be disposed of other than in septic tanks from which 
the effluent escapes into the upper Passaic river must 
be devised. Caldwell, Verona and Essex Fells are the 
only places with complete sewer systems. The disposal 
plants of all three places are complained about by nearby 
residents and as time passes the complaints will be 
increased rather than suppressed unless other means of 
disposal are provided. 

Water is now being installed in every one of the other 
municipalities and the day is not far distant when they 
also will require sewers. In order that West Essex may 
thrive and continue its present growth in wealth and 
population, some means must be provided to send the 
sewage somewhere outside of its own borders. 

Now the question arises: Which will be the better, for 
each municipality to work out its own sewer disposal 
plans, irrespective of its neighbor, or for all to join in a 
plan for mutual benefit? 

Particular stress is here placed on the future sewer 
situation because the situation will become more and 
more acute as time passes and may eventually compe! 
co-operation if not a consolidation. There are, however, 
things which might help to make a consolidation desirable. 
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Among these may be mentioned police and fire depart- 
ments under one management. 

West Essex, once a section given up almost entirely 
to farming and manufacturing on a small scale, has for 
many years been a collection of communities of homes. 

As time passes and different problems are presented 
these problems will be cared for satisfactorily. It may 
be that each municipality will find the solution for its 
problems irrespective of its neighbors and it may be that 
some of these problems will be settled jointly. It seems 
certain that the friendly feeling which now exists between 
the various municipalities will always be maintained 
whether each remains as it is today or if consolidated 
into one. 

There have been efforts made to combine all the vari- 
ous municipalities in Hudson County with Jersey City and 
all in Essex County with Newark. Old Caldwell—the 
Horse Neck tract—was a part of Newark from first 
settlement until Caldwell Township was created in 1798. 
Although the friendliest of feeling exists between the 
residents of West Essex and the residents of Newark, 
there are few of the former who desire a consolidation 
with the New Jersey metropolis. 

It may, however, be possible for consolidation 
eventually on the lines of the greater New York City 
which is made up of several boroughs each with a local 
as well as a centralized government. Should a plan be 
eventually presented for such consolidation in which West 
Essex could maintain its individuality as a distinct 
borough the plan might be found acceptable. Time alone 
can tell. 
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